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PREFACE. 



' Is IT TRUE ? ' — a question children are sure to 
ask about any curious or wonderful story ; and they 
may well ask it of some of these tales. 

I can only answer, that many people must have 
believed them to be true, since each is founded 
on a tradition, current in the place where it is 
supposed to have happened. Probably at the root 
of all lies a grain of truth, that in course of years 
has grown up and blossomed into these extra- 
ordinary fictions, which of course nobody can be 
expected to believe. But they are generally 
amusing, and sometimes pathetic. Besides, there 
is a clear thread of right and wrong running 
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through them, as it does through most legends 
which deal with the supernatural world. There 
(as here, soon or late) virtue is always rewarded 
and vice punished. 

The mills of God grind slowly, but they grind exceeding small ; 
Though with patience He stands waiting, with exactness grinds 
HeaU. 



It is this spirit which consecrates the true un- 
truth, the wise foolishness, of fairy tales, and in- 
deed of all imaginative literature. 

Nor, I think, will any sensible child mistake the 
vast difference between imagination and falsehood : 
between the weaving of a mere romance (*all pre- 
tence, all out of my own head, mamma,* as a little 
girl sometimes says, who tells me the most astonish- 
ing stories, but who never told an untruth in her 
life), and that deliberate inventing or falsifying of 
f^Lcts which we stigmatise and abhor as lying. 

Therefore, I do not think any child will be the 
worse for reading these tales. They have been 
collected out of the folk-lore of various countries, 
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and written, at my suggestion, by various hands. 
I have written none myself, but I have revised 
the whole ; and with as much pleasure as if I 
were again a child, and believed in fairies as 
earnestly as I once did, and as the little person 
before named does now. But it is only with her 
imagination : not, to use her own phrase, * really 
and truly,' She quite understands the difference ; 
and never expects to meet a fairy in tvery-day 
life ; though I dare say she would like it very 
much — and so would many of my readers — and 
so should I, 

The Editor. 
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. THE STORY OF ELI DURE. 




'ONG, long ago, on a sunny seat beneath a 
grey monastery wall, an old monk in the 
summer days used to sit, hour after hour, 
leankig upon his staff, and gazing before him with dim 
dreamy eyes that seemed always to be looking far away 
beyond the hills for something he could never find. The 
sunshine filled the little green Welsh valley round him ; 
the village children playing outside the monastery walls 
hushed their voices sometimes, and stole near with grave 
and curious faces to look at him through the iron gate ; 
but Elidure scarcely noticed them. An old, old man, he 
sat alone, dreaming over the story of his youth. For a 
strange and marvellous thing had happened to him then ; 

"i 



2 THE STORY OF ELIDURE. 

and, on the rare occasions when he could be persuaded 
to speak about it, this was the tale he told. 

Many years before, when he was a boy, learning had 
not been a pleasant thing to him. Possibly because 
almost from the time when he had first come into the 
world his father had resolved to make a learned man of 
him, and as soon as he was old enough to learn his 
letters had got some of the monks, in this same monas- 
tery where he now lived, to train him and tutor him, and 
teach him Latin and Greek. The poor little lad, who 
was always wanting to be out playing in the fields, had 
been set to pore over his books morning, noon, and 
night, till he hated the work, and got so many thrashings 
for doing it badly, that at last he resolved he would not 
bear it any longer, but made up his mind to run away, 
and seek his own fortune in the world. 

One day, accordingly, instead of going as usual to the 
monastery, when he had set out from home with his 
little bundle of books upon his back, he turned his face 
exactly the other way, and, going as fast as he could for 
a few miles, he came to a cave hollowed out of a rock by 
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the bank of a river, and having first sunk his bag of books 
in the water — for he hated them so that it quite comforted 
him to get rid of them in that way — ^he crept into this 
hollow place, resolving to hide himself in it till his father 
and mother should give him up for lost. He was only- 
twelve years old, so that naturally he was not as yet very 
wise. I daresay he thought that he could live for a 
good while upon blackberries, and probably he looked 
forward to being able to lead a very happy life presently, 
rambling about upon the hills, with nobody to speak 
crossly to him, or whip him, or send him to his crabbed 

Latin books. 

However, before much more than a very few hours had 
passed, he began to find that blackberries, even when 
you can have as many of them as you want, are very 
unsubstantial food, and that it is rather a dull thing for 
a little lad to have nobody to talk to, and nobody to say 
a word to him. Indeed, to tell the truth, he found it 
very cheerless to be hungry and solitary ; nor did he like 
it a bit the better when night came. Then, having, of 
course, no bed-clothes, he got so cold that he was hardly 
able to go to sleep. Yet he had some spirit ; and so, 

B 3 



4 THE STORY OF ELIDURE. 

since he had run away, he resolved, however disagree- 
able it was, that he would not go home again, but would 
make the best of it * In a day or two they will have 
given up looking for me,* he thought to himself, * and 
then I shall be able to steal away, and I daresay I shall 
soon find something else to eat besides blackberries, and 
some little boys who will like to play with me, and I 
shall be as happy as the days are long.' 

So he comforted himself, and kept up his courage with 
these reflections as well ats he could ; and when the first 
night was gone and the morning had come again, he 
tried hard to forget how hungry he was, and began to 
do his utmost to amuse himself by watching the spiders 
near him spinning their webs, and a little colony of ants 
storing up food in their ant-house for the coming winter, 
and the bees going to and fro getting their honey from 
the flowers. But, though he tried to amuse himself with 
these things, yet every minute he was getting more and 
more hungry ; and when midday had come, and he had 
eaten up all the blackberri^es that grew near the little 
cave's mouth, and when the long afternoon hours began 
to steal slowly on, and he thought of the dark, cold, weary 
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night that would presently return again, his spirit sank so 
low that if a very curious thing had not suddenly hap- 
pened to him I almost think in a little more time he 
would have taken to his heels and run home again. But 
a very curious thing did happen. 

Suddenly, as he was sitting, wearily enough, looking 
on the ground at those very little ants, who never ceased 
their work, to his amazement a clear small voice close to 
him all at once said, * Ahem ! * and, lifting up his head, 
his eyes grew as round as saucers with astonishment, and 
his heart jumped into his mouth, for what do you think 
he saw before him ? At the entrance to his cave were 
two little figures standing, the like of which he had never 
beheld in all his life before. They were a pair of little 
men, not more than a foot high, dressed in the neatest 
and most dapper way, with crimson cloaks, and pointed 
hats, and white silk stockings gartered at the knee. They 
had most grave and serious faces, too, and they came 
forward, bowing their little peaked heads so solemnly 
that if he had been only a degree less frightened, Elidure 
would hardly have been able to keep from laughing. As 
it was, however, he was rather too much terrified to laugh. 
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and so he only scrambled to his feet, and stood holding 
his breath till one of the two little men began to speak. 
It was the elder who spoke first, in a grave, gentle voice. 
' Elidure, we have come here in search of you. You 
are hungry ; we will give you food. You have left your 
home ; come with us, and you shall find another home 
that you will never want to leave.' 

* Our country is near at hand,' said the other little 
man, * and it is a land full of delight. We have everything 
that is beautiful there, and no sin or sorrow. Come with 
us, and we will lead you to it' 

When Elidure heard these civil speeches he took 
heart again, and almost laughed. 

* I certainly am most terribly hungry,' said he. 
'Come, then, where food is awaiting you,' said the 

first little man. 

* Well, staying here much longer, would be almost as 
bad as learning Latin.' 

* Nobody learns I^tin in our country,' answered the 
second little man. 

The moment Elidure heard this, he felt that he could 
resist the litde men's invitation no longer. 
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. *What — nobody learns Latin? Then I certainly will 
come with you. And I should like to come at once, for 
I am getting so hungry that I hardly know what to do/ 

No sooner had he made this answer than the two 
pigmies bowed again with great solemnity, and appearing 
highly satisfied, reached up their tiny hands, which were 
just able to touch the points of his fingers, and placing 
themselves one on either side of him, led him out of his 
hiding-place and into a curious subterranean way which 
opened suddenly before them, Elidure could not tell 
how. It was a long passage, that looked as if it was cut 
through a great rock. The light grew dim as they went 
through it, yet they could always see the way before 
them, and presently a sort of soft cloudy brightness came, 
again. Then, all at once, the narrow passage widened, 
and Elidure saw stretched out before him a strange fair 
land, all beautiful with hills and streams and sweet green 
summer trees, yet all in miniature, like a landscape 
painted in a picture. 

'Is this your country?' said Elidure, and looked 
about him for a "minute, then burst out laughing. There 
was an apple-tree beside him, and the apples growing 
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on it were no bigger than green peas. He gathered ^ 
dozen of them (for, you see, he was so veiy hungry) and 
put them in his mouth together. ' Hiey taste very good, 
but how will you ever get enough of them or of anything 
else to feed me with ? * said Elidure, laughing still. 

* Trust to us — ^we will find food for you,' answered the 
little men. 

They still walked beside Elidure, one on either side of 
him ; but, in a very few minutes after they had emerged 
from the subterranean way, whole troops of other little 
men began to gather round them, and women smaller 
even than the men, and children tinier than either. From 
all directions they came hurrying on, all neatly dressed in 
pretty-coloured clothes, with long fair hair, and all talking 
eagerly with shrill sweet voices^ They spoke a language 
that Elidure had never heard before, and yet, in some 
strange way, he seemed to understand them as if they had 
been talking in his native Welsh, and even more than 
this, for presently — though how it came about he had not 
afterwards the least idea — he found himself too speaking 
this unknown tongue quite glibly, as though he had been 
accustomed to it all his life. 
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For a little while he and this crowd of tiny people 
with him walked on together, the two little men on 
either side of him conducting him with the greatest 
courtesy, and most civilly answering every question that 
he put to them about the curious new things he saw; for 
as they advanced they passed by many things that were 
wholly strange to him — houses and temples built in a 
fashion that he had never seen before, trees such as did 
not grow in the upper world, flowers of curious form and 
colour. 

At last they came to a gorgeous and extensive build- 
ing, which they told him was the palace of the king, and 
when they approached near to it, 

* We will enter here, and present you to his majesty,' 
gravely said one of the little men. 

. * Very good — only how in the world am I to get in 1 ' 
asked Elidure ; and indeed he might very well put this 
question, for the palace was exactly like a very fine 
doll's house, and unless Elidure had got into it crawling 
on his hands and knees (which would have been a very 
undignified way of making his entrance), it was hard to 
say how he was to reach the interior of it The difficulty, 
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however, seemed to be one that till this moment had not 
struck either of the pigmies, for at Elidure's question 
they appeared to be taken quite aback. 

' H'm,* exclaimed both the little men, and they sud- 
denly stood still, and fell to stroking their beards, and 
thinking deeply. 

* His majesty might perhaps grant you an audience out 
of doors,' said the first little man dubiously, after a few 
moments' consideration. 

* He'll have to do that, or not to have it at all, I think,' 
answered Elidure bluntly ; and, though this was not a 
very courtly speech, yet there was so much common sense 
in it that, without more ado, one of the little men went 
off and stated the perplexity that they were in to the 
king, and in five minutes more his majesty — who was 
apparently a very reasonable monarch — ^and all his lords 
in waiting were assembled round Elidure in the palace 
courtyard. 

It was a very pretty sight, if Elidure had not been too 
hungry to care much about it, for the king was very 
handsome, and a full two inches taller than any of his 
subjects, and he, as well as all his courtiers, were most 
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gorgeously dressed in blue and crimson and cloth of 
gold ; but, in truth, poor Elidure was getting every mo- 
ment more and more faint with hunger, and would rather 
just now have seen a loaf of good white bread before 
him than the most beautiful dresses or diamonds in the 
world. So when the king began to talk to him, as he 
very soon did in the most affable way, after he had first 
of all given him his hand to kiss, and graciously assured 
him of his protection, and introduced his son Prince 
Phos to him, and his daughter Princess Zoa — when, after 
all this, the king proceeded to invite him to take a seat 
upon the ground (civilly regretting that no chair in his 
dominions was of sufficient size and strength to hold him), 
and deliberately began a conversation with him about 
the upper world, then poor Elidure could bear it no 
longer. Unable to foresee how long the king might 
like to go on talking, he suddenly blurted out, 

* If you please, your majesty, I've had no food since 
yesterday.' 

* Dear me,' exclaimed the king instantly, in a tone of 
great concern, * no food since yesterday. You must be 
very hungry, then.' 
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* I am very hungry/ answered EUdure. 

' I should like to see you eat,* said the king. 
'Anybody who likes may see me eat, if I only saw 
something that could be eaten.' 

* Bring some food instantly,' said the king to some of 
his attendants, * and as speedily as possible let a sheep be 
roasted.' 

Upon this half-a-dozen of the attendants hurried away, 
and in a very few minutes they had spread a table in the 
courtyard, and set upon it all the food that was in the 
palace larder. There was a nice little leg of mutton 
about three inches long, and a ham of much the same 
size, and a sirloin of beef that had just been cut an hour 
ago for the king's luncheon. Elidure had scarcely been 
eating for ten minutes before all these different viands 
had wholly disappeared. 

* Prodigious ! ' exclaimed the king, who was sitting 
staring at him with all his might * Prodigious ! ' echoed 
all the courtiers ; and you could even hear the crowd in 
the distance that was gathered outside the courtyard 
murmuring * Prodigious ! ' For, indeed, to these little 
people, it was of course a most amazing sight to see 
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sirloins of beef and legs of mutton vanishing one after 
another down Elidure's throat without his appetite ap- 
pearing to be at all diminished by them. In fact, he 
not only cleared off all the cold meat before him, but, 
when it appeared, he ate so much of the roast sheep too, 
that by the time he rose up from table he left little but 
the bones behind him. * Most amazing ! most pro- 
digious!' said his majesty again, lifting up his two tiny 
hands ; for Elidure did really at last seem to have 
reached the completion of his meal. 

While he iiad been eating, little Zoa had crept up to 
his side, and had stood for a time beside him as he sat 
upon the ground, looking at him with her soft blue eyes. 
She was a very tiny creature, for she was only a child, 
and Elidure, as he glanced at her, sometimes a little 
shyly, thought she was the prettiest little thing that he 
had ever seen in his life. Once or twice while he was 
having his dinner she put out her little fairy hand and 
touched him, and then smiled when he looked round. 

* You are very big. Are all the men so big in your 
country 1 ' she said wonderingly to him once. 

Elidure began to laugh when she asked him this. 
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* Why, I am only a boy/ said Elidure ; ' our men are 
twice as big as I am.' 

* Twice as big ! Oh dear ! And do they eat twice as 
much too ? ' asked Zoa then ; and upon that Elidure 
blushed, and tried to explain rather shamefacedly how he 
was more than usually hungry to-day, but that he hoped 
at his next meal to astonish Zoa a little less. The child 
smiled again when he made this answer to her. 

* I hope you have had enough now. Don't stop 
unless you have had quite enough,' she said, in her tiny 
gracious voice. 

There was a soft warm air throughout the place, and 
over everything a sort of veiled calm light, paler and 
cooler than sunlight 

* Does the sun not shine here ? * Elidure asked one of 
the courtiers after his meal was ended, and the courtier 
shook his head with a littie shudder. 

* The sunshine would scorch us up — we could not bear 
it,' he replied. * No, there is no sunshine here. These 
soft clouds are always in the sky. If we had to live as 
you live in the upper world we should wither and fade 
away.' 
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After his dinner was ended, some of the courtiers had 
begun to talk to Elidure ; and they talked to him for a 
long time, and carried him away with them, and showed 
him many things that were new and strange. The king's 
son came with them too. He was older than Zoa, and 
tall and handsome like his father, and he was very 
courteous to Elidure, and asked him many questions 
about his former life ; but Elidure liked Zoa best, and 
when his walk with Prince Phos was ended, and they 
came back to the king's palace, his face brightened 
when he saw little Zoa sitting at one of the windows 
looking out. The child was glad too, for she clapped 
her hands at sight of Elidure, and laughed as he 
looked up. 

* I should like to come and play with you. May I 
come down and play with you?' she called, to him in 
her shrill little musical voice. 

Even already a strange feeling of content and peace 
had begun to steal into Elidure's heart. All things were 
strange to him here, and yet he felt no fear of them ; 
before more than a day or two had passed it almost 
seemed to him as if he had known these friendly little 
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people, with their gentle faces and gentle voices, all his 
life. He found out quickly that the country to which he 
had come was one indeed, as they had told him, where 
life was a pure delight, for in all the land there seemed to 
be no trouble nor sorrow ; no man fought with his fellow 
man, nor strove to rise above the rest, nor stole, nor lied, 
nor treated others cruelly. 

* In the upper world you struggle with one another, 
you cheat and murder, you trample the weak ones under 
foot,' some of the pigmies would often say to him. * We 
visit your world sometimes, and we know all this. You 
are like children and fools. You know no content, and 
no peace nor rest We are happy because we seek for 
nothing. We neither struggle nor toil ; we know neither 
jealousy nor ambition, nor the love of riches, nor the 
desire of fame.' 

Sometimes when they spoke to him thus Elidure would 
try to say, * Nay, but we are happy too ; ' but generally 
he would only hang his head, for in truth it often 
seemed to him that in many things the pigmies were 
wiser than the men and women he had left. 

* We are going to build a house for you,* they told 
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him the day after he came amongst them, and that 
very day a whole multitude of them began the work, 
Elidure would have helped them, but they rejected his 
offer of assistance with some scorn. 'What do you 
know about building ? ' they said to him ; and indeed 
he had to confess that his knowledge of that art was very 
small, and that they with their tiny hands could do most 
things much more dexterously than he. 

So, without any aid from him, and in an amazingly 
short time, they constructed such a gigantic edifice that 
Elidure could really step in at the door of it without 
stooping his head, and lie down inside it at full length. 
They laughed with satisfaction and delight when this 
great business was accomplished, and never got tired 
afterwards of coming to visit him in his own house. It 
was such a pleasure to them that scores of them used to 
come together ; the king himself came almost every day ; 
even Prince Phos came — though between Prince Phos 
and Elidure there was a little stiffness that did not wear 
off for a good while — and, indeed, if he had chosen, he 
might have done nothing but sit still and hold a levee of 
pigmies from morning to night, and almost from night 

c 
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to morning again. They were all the kindliest little 
people too. Though a great monster like Elidure was 
unquestionably rather a formidable guest, you would 
have thought they thought it the most delightful thing in 
the world to have him in their country, and to enjoy the 
privilege of entertaining him, and providing the large 
quantity of food which he required. At first it was a 
little trying to Elidure to find that he was always expected 
to take his meals in public, with at least some hundreds 
of the curious litde elves looking on, but after a time — 
especially when he saw how very much they enjoyed the 
sight — he got quite accustomed to their company, and 
only laughed when some of the most inquisitive amongst 
them would even come quite close to him, and perch 
upon his shoulder, or jog his elbow, or sit down in a circle 
round his plate. Perhaps, indeed, he felt when they were 
all so kind to him that it was the least he could do to 
afford them some little amusement in return. * I am sure 
I don't know what makes )'ou all so good to me,' he would 
often say to them, feeling at moments quite honestly (for 
he was a simple, modest sort of lad) that he was really 
unworthy to be the object .of such universal regard. 
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Worthy or unworthy, however, the elves to6k an endless 
pleasure in him, and he had but to show himself to them, 
or to do such simple things as walk, or run, or climb a 
tree, or leap across a river, to make them clap their 
tiny hands, and laugh with pure delight. 

Though all the pigmies, from the king downwards, 
were very kind to Elidure, and Elidure in return liked 
them all, yet he had only one special friend — the king's 
daughter, little Zoa. From the very first Zoa and he had 
taken to one another. * I should like to come and play 
with you,* Zoa had said trustingly to him the first day 
that he arrived, and on every day after he and she had 
played together, and spent long hours in one another's 
company over their quiet games. For Elidure was very 
gentle, and, big as he was, the child liked to have him 
for her playfellow. She was so little that he could almost 
have taken her and crushed her in his hand, but yet he 
was so tender over her that when she was with him she 
never had a moment's fear. They used to have all kinds 
of games together. He would lie down on the grass in 
the king's gardens, where they played the oftenest, and 
let her walk all over him, helping her little steps to mount 

C 2 
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the hills and descend the valleys, laughing at her stum- 
bles, and picking her up after every fall, and lifting her 
high in the air, till she shouted aloud with pleasure. 

Then he would carry her often by the hour together, 

holding her at times upon his shoulder, at times nestled in 

his arms, she chattering away to him always, sometimes 

gaily, sometimes seriously — ^telling him curious little wise 

elfin stories, or talking baby nonsense to him ; and she 

would teach him games of which he had never heard 

before, and sing soft sweet little songs to him, and play 

dexterous tricks with golden balls that she tossed into the 

air. * You care for gold up there in your foolish world,* 

she said to him once. * We only care for it here to play| 

with it — so.' And then she flung up the bright little balls! 

above her head ; and sometimes when she threw them up 

she would catch th( m again as they fell, and sometimes 

would let them fall upon the ground and roll away. At 

first when they rolled away Elidure used to look for them 

and try to find them again for her, but she only laughec^ 

at him when he did that. * Why should you gather thenif 

up? I have plenty more of them,' she would always say. 

She used often to ask Elidure to tell stories to her, 
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and would put hundreds of questions to him about the 
world that he had left, and about his father and mother, 
and his little sister whom they used to carry about in long 
clothes. Zoa was never tired of making enquiries about 
this baby sister, but yet sometimes when she talked of 
her she used to grow sad. * Some day you will want 
to go back and play with her. You will not care to 
play with me when your sister is old enough to run 
about, and take your hand, and go out with you into 
the fields.' 

* Nay, I shall always want to jrlay with you,* Elidure 
would answer. *You are so gentle and kind I shall 
never want any other playfellow than you,* 

I'hen Zoa would brighten up again, and steal close to 
him, and stroke his hair and laugh, or lay her little cheek 
upon his hand. ^ I hope you will remain a boy for a 
long, long time. It is so nice to be a child, and to play 
the whole day long,* she said to him once. 

And indeed to Elidure, too, it seemed very pleasant 
in this peaceful new world to play the whole day long. 
How much sweeter it was than learning Latin, and 
being whipped when his lessons were ill-said ? He used 
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to tell the history of all those old troubles of his to Zoa, 
till the child's eyes would flash and fill with tears in her 
indignation and sorrow for him. * If they beat you and 
were cruel to you, you won't want to go back again to 
your own world ? ' she would sometimes wistfully say to 
him ; and for a good while Elidure always answered 
readily, *No, I don't want to go back again. I am 
happier here a thousand times ; ' at which Zoa used to 
smile and look glad. 

But yet presently, even though he was so happy here, 
the boy's thoughts began to go back, with a vague sense 
of yearning to some of the things in the life that he had 
left ; to the father who, though he had been a little strict, 
had still been kind to him ; to the mother who had loved 
him so well, and whom he had loved. 

* I wonder if they were very sorry when I went away. 
I should so like to see them again, just for a little while,' 
he said to Zoa once. 

The child looked very sad. 

* I could let you gOj only if you went you would never 
come back again, and I should miss you so,' she sorrow- 
fully replied. 
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* Why do you think I would never come back again ? 
I would come back gladly/ 

But she still only shook her head ; and then, when he 
saw that he made her so unhappy, he said no more that 
day. 

From this time, however, the longing increased in him 
to return for a little while to his own home, and he began 
to ask her to get the king's consent to let him go, and 
continued to beg her till she grew weary of refusing 
him. 

* I will speak to my father for you, then,' she said 
sadly to him at last one day. * I wish you did not want 
to go, for only trouble will come of it ; but if you cannot 
be content I will ask my father, and he will let you go.' 

And then she told the king what Elidure wanted. j 

His majesty was very angry at first, knitted his brows, 
and declared that he would not hear of it, and that if Eli- 
dure had come to elfin land, in elfin land he must be 
content to remain ; but after a while, when he had had 
his anger out, then Zoa began to coax him ; and he was 
so fond of her, and she coaxed him so prettily, that she 
ended by getting her own way. The king — though he 
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shrugged his shoulders, and said that he did not at all 
approve of it — finally consented to let Elidure go home 
to his father's house. 

* Only if he wants to come back again he must come 
back in a single day/ said the king ] ' and take care that 
he takes nothing belonging to us away with him, nor tells 
our secrets to anybody in the upper world.' So then Zoa 
warned Elidure to do neither of these things, and told 
him how he must come again to her quickly, or she 
never should see him any more ; and finally said * Good 
bye * to him, with her eyes full of tears. 

* We have been so happy all this time ; you should not 
have wanted to go away. When I am happy I never 
want any change to come, or any new thing,* she said to 
him, and looked at him so sadly and reproachfully, that 
he could have almost had it in his heart to say that he 
would stay with her, and would not go back to earth at 
all. 

But yet to do this, after the king had given him 
leave to go, and the two littie men who had first con- 
ducted him hither were waiting by his side to take him 
back again, would have been too foolish ; so he gulped 
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down the feeling of remorse that had come to him, and 
comforting himself with the thought of how very soon he 
should come back again and play once more with Zoa, 
he told the two pigmies that he was ready, and they all 
set out upon their way. 

The little men led him back by the same secret 
passage through which they had brought him, and in a 
very short space of time he found himself once more in 
the upper world. With a curious feeling he rubbed his 
eyes as he emerged into the clear full sunlight How 
terribly bright it shone ! How large everything was ! 
How familiar and yet how strange the whole place looked ! 
Far away he could see one of the turrets of the monas- 
tery above the trees ; nearer to him there was a curling 
line of smoke rising from his own home. 

* I will run on and see my mother, and be back to you 
soon,' he said to the little men. * Will you wait for me ? 
Will you come back again if I call?* 

* You will find us here,* they answered, * after sunrise 
to-morrow morning. Take your departure now, and 
return true to your time.* 

So then Elidure^ with his heart beating fast, set his face 
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homewards, and took his way over the hills he knew so 
well. 

He did not know how long he had been away, but 
months at least must have elapsed For it was no 
longer autumn with ripe fruits on the trees, but the young 
leaves of spring were bright and golden in the sunshine. 
Had all the winter passed over his head in that sweet 
quiet land where the seasons made no change? He 
went on fast — he almost ran. It was evening, and about 
this hour, he thought, his mother used to sit beside his 
sister's little bed, and sing to her till her eyes closed. As 
he approached the house did he not now, indeed, hear 
a soimd of singing? He stood still and listened, and 
something rose up into his throat as he caught the tones 
of the familiar voice. His mother was singing, but the 
song had a sad sound; it ceased once, as if she was 
sighing while she sang. He stole unnoticed into the 
house, and crept softly up the stairs, and pushed aside 
the curtain that hung across the doorway of his sister's 
little room — and then all at once the boy burst into a 
kind of sob, and remembered nothing more till he found 
his arms clasped about his mother's neck. 
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You may imagine how much they had to say to one 
another, and how they talked all through the livelong 
night, sitting hand in hand with no others near them, for 
Elidure*s father was a soldier and was away from home ; 
and in the house, except his mother and his baby sister, 
there were only two or three maids and serving-men, and 
an old nurse, who had nursed Elidure when he was a 
little child. All night they sat and talked, and the poor 
mother told her boy how they had thought that he had 
drowned himself in the river, and how his father and she 
had mourned for him, and what she had suffered through 
all the dreary winter months. * For I knew that you had 
been unhappy, my dear,' she said to him, *and every 
stripe that they had given you seemed to have got burnt 
into my heart. But now that you have come back they 
shall not beat you any more. Nobody shall ever be 
harsh or unkind to you again, my child, nor shall you 
ever go back to the monks unless you like.* 

Elidure hung his head, and for a littie while had not 
the heart to tell her that he must return again to elfin 
land. But he was forced to confess this presentiy, and to 
withstand as well as he could all her reproaches and tears. 
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* I must go, for I have promised, but I will try to come 
again,* Elidure said. *If I do not break my word I 
think they will let me come again, dear mother. And I 
am very happy ; they are all so good to me.' And then 
he told his mother all about the life he led, and how little 
Zoa loved to have him for her playfellow. 

It was a sad and yet a sweet long talk. * You must 
tell nobody that I have come back, lest they should try 
to keep me,' Elidure said, and so his mother promised 
that she would tell no one; and all the night they 
talked, and then when morning came he rose up to leave 
her. 

*The little men will be waiting for me, mother,' he 
said. * I must not keep them, or they will be angry and 
never let me come again;* and he kissed her, and left 
her weeping, and went away. 

But he, though he wept too at parting from her, ran 
fast away across the hills ; and when he saw the little men 
again his heart leapt up with joy, and he laughed as he 
greeted them ; and as they went through the subterranean 
way once more, it was as if at once he forgot his mother 
and all that he had left behind him ; and everything he 
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seemed to care for was the sweet placid land that he was 
returning to, and little Zoa with her gentle face. 

* Ah, you have come back ! You are good. I will trust 
you now,' Zoa said to him as they met again, and joyfully 
clapped her hands. 

After this time Elidure was allowed occasionally, when 
he pleaded for it, to go back to the upper world for a few 
hours ; and presently, when the elves had become quite 
assured that he would not run away from them, they even 
discovered the secret of the subterranean way to him, 
and trusted him to go and come by it alone. But, 
though he was thus enabled almost at his will to see his 
father and mother, it was curious with what joy he always 
returned from these visits, and how, as time went oh, his 
heart clung closer and closer to the life of elfin land. In 
the world above there seemed so many sorrows; his 
mother's face looked often sad and wan ; his father's talk 
was about wars and strifes ; even his little sister seemed 
to have her baby troubles, and wailed and sobbed 
sometimes pitifully enough. But here neither did men 
fight, nor did women and children weep. The placid 
days followed one another undisturbed by turmoil o^ 
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grief. There was no wild merriment in the land, yet no 
sorrow either ; only a composed and sweet contentment, 
without break or change. For they never knew sickness 
here, nor death. 

' Yes —up there in your world you die ; that must be 
terrible,* Zoa said one day to him, and shudderingly 
nestled close up to his side. * It must be this that makes 
you all so sad. How can you care for anything, when 
Death can come to-day or to-morrow and take you all 
away?* 

She asked him this, looking up to him with puzzled 
solemn eyes. She used often to ask curious questions of 
Elidure, trying hard with her little elfin mind to under- 
stand the things he told her. * How can you be happy 
when you have to die?* she said; and then, on this day 
hesitating and shyly, Elidure tried for the first time to 
tell her how, for those whom Death took away, apart 
from their first world and beyond it, far away, there was 
another world where, if they had lived purely here, they 
should dwell and be happy for evermore. * For there is 
a great King there,* Elidure said, ' who reigns above all 
the earth, and loves us, and watches over us always, and 
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when we die we go to Him where He sits upon His great 
white throne ; and there are angels singing for ever be- 
fore Him ; such sweet songs, Zoa, sweeter even than those 
you sing ; sweeter than all the songs that were ever sung 
before, either on earth or in elfin land/ 

' I should like to hear them,* Zoa said. 

And then, after that day, the child never used to tire 
of asking him questions about those angels, and the 
distant place they lived in, and what they did all day, 
and who the King was on His great white throne. And 
once she said to him, * Do you want to go there ? ' and 
laid her cheek upon his hand, and, for the first time he 
ever saw her do it, began to weep. * Some day, if you 
get tired of us, we shall not be able to make you stay ; 
we shall have to let you go away,* she sadly said. 

But Elidure did not want to go away. It seemed to 
him that if he could live on as he was living now for 
ever, he should care for nothing more or nothing better 
in all earth or all heaven. Was he not happy here the 
whole day long ? His mother used to mourn over him, 
and hold him in her arms when he went to see her, and 
utter bitter reproaches against the elves who kept him 
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from her ; but when she spoke harshly of them the blood 
would rush hotly into Elidure's face, for he loved 
the friendly little people who treated him so kindly. 
Gradually, as he lived with them, his heart got more and 
more weaned from the common cares and interests of 
the upper world : the love of riches, the love of fame, 
the struggle amongst men for place and power, as his 
father sometimes talked about before him — these things 
seemed to him like childish follies ; he would turn away 
weary from hearing of them. Why should men fight so, 
and wear out their lives, when they might gain the peace 
and rest of elfin land ? 

* How you labour here for gold ! Why, with us in 
fairyland we only make gold into playthings,' he ex- 
claimed once, with a pitying laugh. 

' Eh, but they must be fine playthings, then,' his old 
nurse replied. * Wonderful fine playthings ; I'd like to 
see them.' And after this the old woman was for ever 
talking to him about the golden toys that Zoa had, and 
what a pity it was they could not get them here. * 

She was a very old woman, who had lived in the house- 
hold all her life ; and Elidure loved her, and she loved 
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him as if he had been her own child. He had always 
liked to be with her in former days, for she had a gift of 
stoiy-telling, and ever since he could understand any- 
thing he had been accustomed to sit upon the ground 
beside her, listening to her stories. She used to tell 
them to him yet, but he cared for them less now than he 
had done of old. He cared more now to talk to her 
of elfin land, and about his companion Zoa, and how 
happily they spent the long calm days, playing and 
talking, and never tiring of one another ; and often he 
would tell her of the clever things that Zoa could do, 
and specially of how she could take those golden balls, 
and toss them up one after the other in the air, so that 
they rose and fell and rose and fell again like a litde 
shower of golden stars. 

It was curious how much the old woman liked to hear 
of this trick. She would make Elidure tell her about it 
again and again, and describe the balls, and how they 
looked and shone. 

* And I wonder what should hinder you from bringing 
home a handful of them in your pocket some day, dearie?' 
she said coaxingly to him at last one afternoon. * You 

D 
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might just slip them in, and nobody would be the wiser, 
I should think.' 
But Elidure flushed up hotly when she said this. 

* I couldn't bring any home. It would be stealing,' he 
said. 

* And do you think 1 'd ask you to steal ? ' cried the 
old woman indignantly. * Stealing, do you call it, to pick 
up a bit of something that nobody cares for ! Why, if 
you filled your pockets here with pebbles and carried them 
oflf to Mistress Zoa, do you think we'd call that stealing? ' 
And she looked so hurt and angry that Elidure could 
only beg her pardon, and say quite humbly that of course 
he knew she was the most honest woman in the world ; 
but still the golden balls did not belong to him, and 
indeed he could not feel comfortable in taking them. 

The old woman said no more to him that day; but 
constantly afterwards, whenever he returned home, 
she fell to talking to him again about the balls ; and 
gradually she wearied him so, by coaxing him and 
begging him incessantly to bring some home to her, that 
at last after a long time he got wholly tired of refiising 
what she asked; and one day, at length, when he bade 
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good bye to her, he promised faithfully he would bring 
her some of the golden balls. 

That day, for the first time, he returned to elfin land 
with a curiously heavy heart He tried to persuade 
himself that he had done nothing that was wrong, and 
that there really could not be any harm, when the elves 
cared so little about gold, in giving away some of their 
little balls ; but yet, try as he would, he could not quiet 
his conscience, nor make himself feel at ease when he 
came back within sight of little Zoa, and heard her call 
him in her joyous voice, and saw her stretch out her 
welcoming arms. 

All that evening he played with her, but he was not 
happy in his play, 

* They have tired you up there. They have tired you, 
and I don't think you care for me,' Zoa said gravely to 
him once. 

* I care for you more than for anything in all the 
world,' Elidure said. 

Nevertheless Zoa did not smile, but only looked at 
him sadly and shook her head. 

* They have vexed you and made you sad,' she said. 

D 2 
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Why do you not stay with us ? We never vex you here. 
Will you stay now, and not go away again for a long 
long time?' 

* Indeed I would stay gladly,' he answered her, * but 
I must go once more very soon, because I have pro- 
mised.' 

* If you have promised you must go, surely,' she replied. 
*But after that will you stay? Shall we play all day 
together then, and will you be content ? ' 

*Yes, I will be very content to stay with you,' he 
answered. ' I want nothing so much as that ; I should 
like to stay just like this without any change, for ever.' 

' That is good ! ' the child answered, and then gave a 
little laugh, and began to play again; and Elidure, too, 
played with her ; but yet, though he played he could not 
forget his promise, nor be happy any more because he 
had made it 

It troubled him so much that he thought, just to get 
it off his mind, that he would go the very next day, and 
take his nurse the golden balls ; and then he would not 
go home again for ever so long, but would stay quietly 
with 2k>a, and not let himself be teased or tempted any 
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more. * Not that what I am going to do is really a wrong 
thing,' Elidure said to himself — for, naturally, he was 
trying hard to persuade himself that it was not wrong — 
*only the elves are sometimes so particular that it 
makes one uncomfortable ; and so if it is to be done at 
all, I had better do it quickly and gtt it over/ And 
accordingly he resolved that early in the morning he 
would put a dozen of the little golden balls into his 
pocket, and run straight home with them, and be back 
again almost before Zoa knew he had gone away. He 
would go so quickly, he thought ; he could be back with 
Zoa almost as soon as she was ready to play. He went 
to sleep saying this to himself; and in the morning, as 
soon as ever it was light, he rose and went to the king's 
garden and picked up a dozen of the golden balls, which, 
indeed, were lying about upon the grass very nearly as 
tliough they were as common as bits of pebble; and 
putting them in his pocket, away he went as fast as his 
legs could go. 

He ran along the subterranean way faster and faster, 
and the fiirther he ran the louder did his heart beat 
Somehow, after a time, it seemed to him, in some strange 
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way, as if he was running a race. He almost thought he 
heard footsteps behind him ; more than once he fancied 
he heard a shout ; and yet it could not be so, for once 
when he stopped and listened all was still, nor in the half 
light could any one be seen. * It is only fancy — there is 
no one there,' he said to himself, and took breath a 
moment, and then ran on again. Perhaps it was the 
noise of the little balls jingling in his pockets ; perhaps 
it was some sound from the upper world that he had 
heard. 

So he ran still on and on till he reached the further 
end of the subterranean passage, and emerged into the 
full light of day; and then on again, faster still, he went 
over the hills, through the meadows with the grass all 
wet with dew — on, without pause, and with his heart 
beating now as if it would burst his breast For once 
more in the broad sunlight he had looked behind him, 
and now he had seen that the fear he had had all along 
was true ; the elves, with flying footsteps and threatening 
shouts, were pursuing him over hill and dale. 

What should he do? Should he turn back? He 
thought, in his first terror and anguish, that he would 
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throw himself down at their feet, and confess that he had 
done wrong, and give them back their golden balls. For 
a moment he paused; but the next, his shame over- 
whelmed him, and he felt as if he could not do it. 
Faster and faster he fled on. If he could but reach his 
father's door, and rush in, and close it against them, 
surely he shoiild be safe, he thought 

On like the wind he went, and quicker and quicker 
followed the tiny footsteps after him. He turned his 
head once — the pigmies were but a stone's cast behind 
him ; a minute later, and they were not twenty paces off. 
One final effort now, to reach the door ! He ran with 
his last breath and reached it ; but as his feet touched 
the threshold, invisible arms seized him from behind 
like iron claws, and he fell prostrate. A mist came over 
his senses, his eyes closed ; and when he came to him- 
self again he was lying weak and ^int and bruised upon 
his mother's bed, with the two pockets that had held 
the golden balls empty, and turned inside out 

Elidure turned his face to the wall, and wept for a long 
time with passionate and bitter tears. It was in vain 
that his mother tried to comfort him. * They will never 
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let me go back to them ; they will never let me live 

with them any more,* was all he said. Now, when it was 

too late, it seemed to him that he had been mad to do 

what he had done. Had he been under a spell, that he 

had acted so wickedly ? Was that old woman a witch, 

that she had tempted him to do this evil thing? 

For days the boy could hardly be got to lift his head, 

or eat, or speak. His mother in her heart was glad, for 

she said to herself * Now I shall have my child again ; ' 

but Elidure's spirits seemed dead within him ; he could 

not return her caresses; he could not smile when his 

little sister laughed and sang. He wanted Zoa back, 

and the little elves who had been so friendly to him, and 

the land below with its peaceful light, and the quiet life 

where no sorrow came. 

After many days of suflfering, though he said to himself 

* If I go back they will kill me in their anger,* unable 

to rest, he stole away one morning from his father's house, 

and took the way that led to the secret passage into the 

under world. But when he came to the well-known 

place he could not find the entrance, though he searched 

for it hour after hour. There was no opening anywhere, 
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no sign of any elfin road. Desolate and broken- 
hearted, he flung himself down upon the ground, and lay 
there till night came. 

Day after day and week after week he came back, and 
lying with his face upon the grass, cried to the friends 
he had offended to pardon him and take him back, and 
to Zoa to let him come and play with her once more : 
but all in vain. There was no answer to his cries; no 
sign of the little men who had been once so kind to 
him : the closed entrance never re-opened, and through 
all the years that he afterwards lived on earth Elidure 
never saw the face of littie Zoa again. 

He grew to be a man, and then lived on and on till he 
was very old. He became a monk in that monastery in 
the valley, and led a pious life, doing good to many 
people, and spending much time in prayer. But through 
his whole life it was always said there remained a 
strangfe kind of cloud upon him, and he used to look 
as one who saw visions or spent long days in dreams. 
Sometimes, to a few people, he would tell the story of 
the years that he had passed in elfin land; but as he 
grew older he became fonder of silence than of speech, 
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and, when he was not telling his beads, loved best to sit 
on the sunny seat beneath the monastery wall, with his 
dim eyes fixed on the far-off hills. 

* My earthly delight came thence,' he said once to one 
of the monks who had come and sat down beside him. 
And, after a little silence — * She must have been angry 
with me once, but I think she has forgiven *me now. 
God has forgiven me too, I know. I' have yearned 
for her and have not found her ; but the end of life is 
near at last, and after this world there comes another 
— and God is great.' 
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THE WITCH OF ARGOUGES. 

« 

lEHIND the ramparts and battlements of the 
old chateau of Argouges there lived a good 
knight, who had fought in the Crusades. 
He was a member of a noble family, so noble that the 
knight would have thought he had failed in the duty he 
owed to his dead ancestors who slept under the pave- 
ment of the little church hard by, as well as to the 
children who might yet be bom and live to bless him, 
if he had not gone to the Holy Land to fight for the re- 
covery of the sepulchre of our Lord. He had therefore 
quitted his chateau and his farm-lands, his servants, and 
his beloved forests, leaving his vassals as well as his 
revenue in the hands of his mother, the lady of Argouges. 
She was a daughter of the house of Balleroy, and as 
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great a lady as ever lived Every morning, after the de- 
parture of her son, she caused two wax tapers, each the 
weight of a man, to be lighted before the altar of the 
Holy Virgin. Her chaplain grew quite rich from the sale 
of so many pounds of wax ; for he was very careful to 
put out the tapers as soon as the devotions of the 
lady were finished Meanwhile the poor serfs of the 
domain toiled and groaned in the fields, mercilessly 
oppressed by the steward. Poor man, in one sense he 
could not do otherwise ; for had he not to provide for 
the equipment of the lord of Argouges when he went to 
the Holy Land ? Besides, there was the wax merchant's 
bill to pay every month. * Our Blessed Lady ought to 
be weary of seeing so many tapers burnt, when they are 
drawn from the blood of the poor,' said the boldest 
of the peasants. But their more pious wives bade them 
hold their tongues. * Let us pray the Holy Virgin to send 
back our good knight, and then his mother will not need 
to bum any more tapers before the altar.* 

Alas ! the lady died before her son returned For two 
years she had received no news of him, and had in vain 
interrogated all the pilgrims who passed the chateau. 
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entertaining them hospitably and listening eagerly to their 
stories, true or false. But in spite of all her questions 
not one of them could tell her anything of the lost knight's 
fate. One pilgrim returning from Joppa, without being 
able to reach Jerusalem, then in the hands of the powerful 
Saladin, owned one day that he had heard of a brave 
and noble Norman, a prisoner in a dungeon not far from 
Joppa, who perhaps, might be the knight of Argouges. 
But the mother rose with indignation from the large 

carved wood chair which she occupied within the spacious 

ingle or fireplace. 

* Denis d* Argouges is not a prisoner like a rat in a 

trap,' said she. * Either he is still fighting against the 

infidel, or he is dead.* 

The pilgrim retired in silence; but the lady's heart 

was broken. To suffer so much, and suffer ingloriously, 

without hearing whether her son lived or died, was 

too much for her fortitude. One morning the impatient 

chaplain observed that her prayers were greatly prolonged ; 

the large tapers were half burnt out, and the lady 

still knelt before them. He gently pushed the cushion 

on which she knelt with his foot, and she fell forward on 
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the steps of the altar. Death had overtaken ner while 
praying for her son. 

All the vassals came to see her lying in state in the 
churchy surrounded by the monks of the monastery which 
she had founded on her estate. 

' She is a saint in heaven/ whispered they, making the 
sign of the cross ; ' let us hope she will pray for us as she 
prayed on earth for the good knight our lord.' 

God had been merciful to the noble lady in taking her 
to her rest : her maternal pride and her haughty confi- 
dence had equally misled her. Her son, the lord of 
Argouges, whose deeds she expected would equal the 
exploits of Tancred or of Godfrey of Bouillon, was a 
miserable captive in the castle of an Emir, without having 
fought at all. He was the prisoner of an infidel, and 
had, moreover, yielded to another temptation worse than 
cowardice — ^he was in love with an infidel lady. The 
daughter of the Emir, touched by pity for his sufferings, 
had fallen desperately in love with the Norman knight 
Although she could not speak the French tongue, she, 
in spite of the women and the slaves who guarded her, 
succeeded in finding her way to the dungeon and in 
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making the prisoner understand her. She entreated, she 
promised ; and the Christian, regardless of his baptism, 
allowed himself to be persuaded to fly — ingloriously, igno- 
miniously, as no good knight should. In a voice as 
sweet as the murmur of clear water over pebbles, the 
lady unfolded her projects and her hopes. *But,* said 
she, in conclusion — and the Norman with astonishment 
saw her tremble in every limb — * when we are married, 
take care never to speak before me of deaths or some 
great misfortune will befall us.' 

The knight did not comprehend all the lady^s meaning ; 
but in the imprecations of the infidels on the battle-field 
he had often heard the word death ; and as he saw the 
terror depicted on the face of the Emir's daughter, he 
pressed her in his arms and promised all she desired. 

The next day .the lovers fled towards Joppa, borne by 
horses swifter than the wind. The heaps of gold which 
the princess carried with her did not impede their pro- 
gress. They found it easy to obtain a ship returning to 
Europe. Many pilgrims, tired of the vain results of the 
efforts of the Christians to reach Jerusalem, were await- 
ing the return of Melek Rik, as the infidels called the 
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English king, Richard Coeur de Lion. Exaggerated 
hopes were founded on his courage and zeal. But while 
the brave king languished unknown in a German castle, 
the hopes of the Crusaders left in the Holy Land 
every day diminished; Genoese and Venetian vessels 
quitted Joppa continually, bearing away sick and woimded 
knights and squires, who broke their vows that they 
might return to their own country. 

Hidden on board the French knight's ship remained 
the infidel princess. No man had ever seen her without 
her veil, except it might be when a puff of wind had blown 
the light tissue aside. The sailors then saw two great 
black eyes, shining so brilliantly that they crossed them- 
selves, whispering, * The lord of Argouges is taking home 
a fairy! She has bewitched him. May God keep us 
from harm !' 

But the favourable wind never ceased to blow for a 
single minute ; the ship glided rapidly over the waves. 
If the sailors gave a thought to the enchantments of the 
lady, their terror was mingled with satisfaction. They had 
never made so prosperous a voyage — ^the coast pf France 
was in sight already. 
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Denis d'Argouges entertained no suspicion regarding 
the mysterious nature of his wife's gifts. Every day 
he was more in love with her ; more enchanted with her 
beauty, wit, and grace. He had taught her to speak 
Norman, and the lady now only employed the soft 
accents of her native tongue to sing to her husband in 
the evening. 

When he took her in his arms to lift her from her 
horse at the door of the old seignorial castie, his eyes 
flashed with pride to think how lovely she was. He 
withdrew the veil she still wore, saying, * In this country 
the women uncover their faces, my beauty 1 ' and he 
watched with delight his dazzled vassals admiring the 
delicate shape, the refined features, and the sparkling 
eyes, of the stranger he had brought home. 

The bride turned gracefully, and made a sign of wel- 
come to all these peasants — a welcome, however, in which 
there was mingled not a little fear. Then she took her 
husband's arm again, and they entered the castle. The 
vassals remained at the door, hoping the lady would re- 
appear, but the steward presently came and dispersed 
them somewhat roughly. Two women alone, of all the 

£ 
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crowd, lingered in the great court One of them was old 
Marie, who had carried the knight in her arms when he 
was a little baby, and been through his childhood his 
faithful nurse ; she was pale, and her hands trembled on 
her stick. Beside her stood a young girl, large, strong, 
and bold looking, with flaxen hair, and a resolute voice. 
The old woman was silent, but the young one spoke : 
^ Say to the lady,' said she, ' that I will come to-morrow to 
speak to her, as I know she wants a waiting-woman/ 

The steward smiled scornfully. He had already des- 
tined his daughter, the pretty Alienor, for the post to 
which the big Manou aspired; but the latter quietly 
repeated what she had said, and left the courtyard of 
the chateau with Marie, turning round as she went 
to look at the light of the large fires burning in the 
kitchen. But the old nurse wept, and devoutly told her 
beads. 

The steward had presumed too much on his position 
in the castle, and on the influence he formerly exercised 
over his master. When he presented himself with 
Alienor at the door of the lady's apartment, it was opened 
by big Manou. She did not smile as her adversary had 
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done the day before, but a flash of triumph lighted up 
her pale blue eyes. The steward, vexed and confused, 
retired without making any enquiry, or even presenting 
his daughter to the lady of .^:gouges. 

Alienor went away the next day to visit one of her 
aunts in the convent of Bayeux, and Manou remained sole 
mistress of the field, jealously watched by the steward, 
whom she had made her enemy the first hour she set foot 
in the castle. 

From that time no one ever saw the lady without im- 
mediately meeting the big Manou. The servants joked 
about this continual companionship between the mistress 
and maid, and wondered if the knight's wife preferred 
Manou's company even to her husband's. 

The oriental princess spoke litde, and her maid less, 
outside; but inquisitive people who listened at their 
door distinctly caught imperious tones, clearly those of 
Manou, and retired surprised and puzzled, without 
daring to utter their conjectures. 

The lady and her maid were never separated during 
die day and at night Manou slept in a room adjoining 
that of her mistress. But the connection between them 
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seemed more like that of a prisoner and her jailer than a 
rich and beautiful young lady and her poor ignorant 
servant, who had no beauty at all. 

The steward tried in vain to penetrate this mystery. 
He had enough to do in trying to prevent another mis- 
fortune, the bare thought of which filled him with ex- 
ceeding grief. 

The only one in the chateau who liked big Manou 
was his own son — the handsome, good, and intelligent 
young Yves, whom the father had destined to succeed 
him in his office, to the great comfort of the vassals of 
Argouges. 

* Yves is bewitched,' said his father, mournfully. * Ay, 

just as much as our mistress is, only he loves this witch 

with yellow hair ; and, if I am not deceived, the lady 

« 
of Argouges both hates and fears her.* 

Every day Manou left her captive mistress for a short 

time and glided into the garden, running like a hare 

between the rows of trees, without ever crushing her beau- 

tiful dress or soiling the dainty shoes she chose to wear 

in imitation of her mistress. And every day, whatever 

the hour might be, she found the steward's son waiting 
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for her. His father wanted to send him to a distance to 
stay with some relations j but Yves, usually very submis- 
sive, refused to go. * Father, I cannot quit this place,' 
was all he said, and neither entreaties nor anger coald 
extract a word more from him. 

For a few days the steward had hoped that a new 
interest was about to distract his son from the enthral- 
ment which attached him to the steps of the waiting- 
maid. 

The gamekeeper of the forest came one day to the 
chiteau, and related that a large dog, of an extraordinary 
shape and colour, was every night chasing the stags, and 
had even attacked the wild boars, which it roused from 
their lairs, and made fly before it wild with terror. 
The keepers had pursued this creature for a week widiout 
catching it. It had several times passed in front of their 
ambuscades, but it ran so swiftly, and its movements 
were so unexpected, that neither stick nor arrow had been 
able to reach it Still, such was its fierceness, that the 
wild deer were beginning to desert the forest, and to go 
to the neighbouring woods. 

The keeper's story aroused yovmg Yves from the torjxM: 
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in which he was always phinged — ^when not in die pre- 
sence of his beloved one. He made an appointment 
with the keepers, and promised to meet them in the 
forest that same night 

At midnight, by the light of the moon, when the 
watchers were in their hiding-place, the dog appeared 
pursuing a deer, which was fljring in tenor. Other kinds 
of game started out fh)m their lairs mad with fear ; but 
the dog ran on, barking incessantly, not biting or attack- 
ing the timid creatures it was pursuing, but simply 
following — ^neither stopping or turning round, and leap- 
ing over every obstacle. Presently it reached a glade 
where Yves and the chief gamekeeper lay in ambush. 
The two men bounded into the open space, bow in 
hand. For an instant the dog stopped, and looked at 
Yves with aa expression of amazement This pause 
sufficed The forester drew his bow« and his arrow 
pierced the creature's shoulder. With a l<H)g, almost 
human cry, it dropped, and disappeared like a flash 
of lightning^ 

Yves remained in his place, petrified with fear and ai^ 
tomshment His trembling hands couM no longer hold 
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his bow; he staggered like a.dnmken man, and fell to 
the ground. 

With great difficulty they took him back to the chateau. 
Proud as they were of having succeeded in wounding the 
detested dog, they were imeasy and alarmed at the 
sudden illness of the young man. * That wicked beast 
has cast an evil eye on him,' said they. 

It was indeed true. Yves could not rest in his bed, so 
distiurbed was he by foolish doubts and wild imaginations. 
When the mysterious dog looked at him, he fancied in 
its great reproachful eye he recognised eyes that he 
loved. 

When day came and relieved him of these distressing 
fancies, he learned from the lady's servants that her maid 
was in bed — ill, they supposed, for no one had ever 
penetrated to her room — ^and she had sent her excuses 
to her mistress without opening her door. 

Two days Manou was absent, and when she re- 
appeared was very pale. Yves met her in a corridor, 
and read reproach in her eyes, but she would not speak 
to him ; and she did not come any more to the garden, 
where the steward's son waited for her in vain. 
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Meanwhile the affairs of the lord of Argouges pros- 
pered in all directions ; his land was covered with the 
richest crops ; in all his numerous flocks not a beast fell 
ill ; several estates had come to him by inheritance. 

* Certainly the lady is good and pious, and draws on 
him heaven's blessing,* said the people round about. 
* Yet she never comes to church, and says her prayers in 
her room. And some declare she is an infidel, and has 
never been baptised.' 

* That is impossible,* replied the old women. * Our 
good Saint Michael has always blessed the lords of 
Argouges, and would not let a son of the house marry 
an infidel.' 

Besides, the lady's two sons, handsome and strong as 
their father, had both been taken to church from their 
birth. Their mother seemed very fond of them, but she 
did not nurse them herself, and she had often been seen 
weeping beside their cradle. 

After a time the mysterious dog again re-appeared in 
the forest It was in the month of May ; the new 
leaves covered the trees with a rich verdure. The apple- 
trees were pink with blossoms when the lord of Argouges 
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announced his intention of going on a pilgrimage to the 
convent founded by his mother, and of taking his two 
sons to pray at her tomb. Their own mother had been ill 
for several days, and their father had been heard to raise 
his voice angrily to his wife when alone with her in 
her room. 

She was to accompany the party half way, and when 
the horses were led into the court the knight was still 
waiting for his wife. She appeared at length, so pale 
that she seemed scarcely able to support herself, but she 
refused the hand that Manou offered her, and came down 
the rough stone stairs alone. The lord of Argouges, who 
had chafed much at her delay, was already in his saddle. 

* By my Patron St. Denis,* said he sharply to his wife, 

* such a lazy woman as you would be a good person 
to send for Death ! You would not fetch him in a 
hurry.* 

While he yet spoke, the lady, uttering a feeble cry, 
fell down on the door-steps. Her servants, hastening to 
raise her, recoiled in terror. There was nothing but 
her clothes — the gown, the embroidered mantie, the 
long veil. The lady herself had disappeared. 
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'She warned me of this/ miinnured the knight, as 
he sprang from his horse. 'She was a witch/ indiis- 
pered the attendants. 'Everybody knows that witches 
cannot bear to hear the word deaths because they 
are condemned to live for ever, without the hope of 
salvation.' 

All shrank away in horror, allowing the rich clothes 
to lie where they fell. Not the poorest, not those 
most greedy of gain, would have thought of touching 
thenL 

Manou had disappeared at the same time as her 
mistress. 

On that night the steward was himself in the forest 
with the hunters. The incoherent words of his son, and 
a sort of prophetic instinct of his own, led him to connect 
his sorrows with the dog*s nocturnal appearances in the 
wood. He had once been a great sportsman ; and his 
bow, which he had unhooked from the walls with a sigh, 
still bent under his strong hands. The forest resounded 
with mournful cries ; it seemed as if all the demons 
had joined with the mysterious dog to chase the timid 
game. Everywhere the frightened deer, the hares, the 
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rabbits^ even the wild boars, rushed out, striking them- 
selves against the trunks of the trees in their terrified 
flight. 

The steward had been some time waiting. When the 
dog at length appeared, more furious and eager for pur- 
suit than ever, an arrow was shot from the faithful bow, 
and the dog fell. That instant — oh strange mystery ! — 
not a dog, but a woman, fell to the ground, apparently 
in the agonies of death. It was Manou. She lay a 
moment at the feet of the steward, and then vanished — 
to be seen no more for ever. 

People said that the two witches — ^mistress and maid, 
the latter being the more powerful of the two — ^had thus 
been punished together. But people said many untrue 
and cruel things then — as they do even now. The real 
truth nobody ever knew. 

Yves was cured of his love, but fell a prey to remorse 
for having loved a wicked woman. He entered a monas- 
tery. The children of the lady of Argouges grew up 
without knowing the name and history of their mother, 
and the only traces remaining of the enchantment which 
once surrounded the chateau of Argouges are to be 
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seen in the gradual ruin which has little by little 
extinguished their once powerful family. The tradition of 
this witch-ancestress is, however, still preserved by the 
curious motto they bear on their arms — * A la Faye.' 
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FANCHOMICK'S FAIRY GIFTS. 

•ARBAIK was a rich old woman of Brittany. 
She had cows and sheep, fields to plough, 
and com to thresh. But she was a miser; 
and, because she was afraid of being robbed, would never 
have a servant of any kind to sleep under her roof. 
Every evening the tired labourers who had been working 
for her went home to their cottages with their implements 
on their shoulders, and Barbaik remained alone in the 
house with her niece Fanchomick. 

Poor Fanchomick bad little rest Her aunt did not 
even allow her time to arrange her hair, and sew bows 
on her dress like other girls. After working hours she 
was kept up till midnight churning the day's milk; and 
she hardly got anything to eat, the thickest soup and 
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the best wheaten pancakes being reserved for the 
labourers, whose food was given as part of their wages. 
The worst of everything sufficed for the orphan whom 
Barbaik had received into her house against her will, and 
from fear lest the whole parish should rise up against her 
if she allowed her own flesh and blood to be dependent 
on charity. Fanchomick often wept as she milked her 
cows. 

' I wish I were dead/ said she. ^ I am sure my aunt 
must have been baptized with the water meant for boys, 
for she has a beard like a man, and there is not so 
unkind a creature on all the country side.' 

As time advanced Barbaik did not grow less unkind, 
but more, and continued to make Fanchomick work 
beyond her strength. But after a while the poor girl no 
longer wept; she sometimes even sang at her work, and 
her step quickened when she returned from the fields with 
her pail on her head, though alas! she often carried it so 
carelessly that the branches of the trees dipped into the 
milk ; for^ at the comer of the old kiln, the labourer 
Steven was waiting for her. Fanchomick now found 
time to tie her hair with bright ribbons, but she hid them 
when she returned to the house j for Barbaik would not 
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have failed to enquire whence she got such adornments ; 
and the poor girl would not have dared to say that 
Steven had brought her the rose-coloured bow, the 
copper ring, and the silver cross, fix)m the Midsummer 
fair in the Pays de Vennes. 

Steven was strong and handsome, as well as clever ; 
not that he could read books, but he had been brought 
up by an old priest, who had told him the history of the 
creation of the world and of the coming of the Son 
of God on earth. From his cradle his mother had 
made him familiar with the legends of Brittany, and he 
repeated them to Fanchomick while they sat hidden 
behind the old wall. She loved also to hear him sing-— 

The heart thou gavest me, O my love, 

I have taken so dose to mine; 
That now I cannot tell which it is, 
My heart, or thine. 

But once, while Steven sang in a voice so low as to be 
audible only by his beloved, the hard tones of the old 
mistress were heard in the distance. 

*Idle Fanchomick! What are you doing in the 
meadow ? The lambs are at the door, and want to be 
taken to their mothers.' 
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And Fanchomick, trembling, took up her milk-pail and 
ran away, without daring to look behind her. 

One morning she was washing at the fountain. Her 
aunt had awakened her before sunrise ; the rosy tints of 
dawn scarcely coloured the clouds floating in the sky ; 
the grass was still wet with dew, the little birds were 
asleep in their nests ; and Fanchomick sadly thought that 
at the accustomed hour Steven would wait for her behind 
the old wall in vain. The bundle of linen was so large 
that the young girl's arms ached before she had washed 
the half of it * If there is little, she will do no more 
than that little, and if there is much she will be obliged 
to do it,' said the aunt, and had doubled the task. 

Suddenly, as Fanchomick, resting her tired hands a 
minute on the heavy beetle used for washing, raised her 
eyes and looked about, she saw before her an old woman, 
with a wallet on her shoulder, leaning on a stick. Her 
feet were wet with dew, her gray hair had escaped from 
her cap, and she seemed far too old and feeble to be 
thus wandering about alone. Fanchomick rose, dropping 
the sheet she had just washed. 

* Sit down, mother,' said she, pushing her bundle of dry 
linen towards the old woman. ' It does not seem right 
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that those with grey hair and trembling steps should be 
out so early in the morning.' 

* Alas ! my daughter,' said the beggar, dropping heavily 
on tlie improvised seat ; * when one has neither child to 
support one nor roof to shelter one, one must trust in 
God and beg one's bread.* 

Two little tears trembled on the eye-lashes of the old 
woman, but did not fall. For those who have grown so 
old as to lose all natural ties, the fountain of tears is 
dried up, and they seldom weep. 

Fanchomick searched in her basket for a piece of black 
bread — all her aimt had given her — which she had rubbed 
over with bacon, that she might not need to return to the 
house to breakfast 

* Eat, mother,' said she, offering the bread to the beggar. 
* I have no appetite this morning. I am more disposed 
to cry than eat,' added she, in a low tone, * for Steven is 
sure to be angry with me.' 

The old woman looked at Fanchomick as she broke 
the bread. 

* Fasting is good for the body, and charity refteshes the 
soul,' said she in. an under tone; * but a young girl's tears 

F 
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do not flow for nothing. . Why are you heavy-hearted, my 
child ? ' 

* I shall not see Steven to-day/ sobbed Fanchomick. 

Barbaik was known for ten miles round, so that the 
beggar had no need to ask Fanchomick why she was so 
overwhelmed with work that she had not an instant to 
give to her lover. She took a large pin out of the 
body of her gown. 

*Here,* said she, 'when you put this pin into your 
neck-handkerchief, your aunt will suddenly be seized with 
a desire to count her cabbages in the garden, and you 
may talk at your ease to Steven without fearing that she 
will call you. She will only tire of counting when you 
take out the pin.* 

Fanchomick's spirit rose: she sat thinking pleasant 
thoughts ; till, waking up, she found that the old woman 
had eaten her bread and had slowly gone on her way. 
* Kind soul ! ' said the girl ; and immediately began to rub 
and beat with so much zeal that the heap of dirty linen 
lessened under her hands, as if by magic. 

At noQjp, when the labourers were at table eating their 
black bread and haricot soup in silence, Barbaik, who 
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from the fax end of the table counted every piece of 

bread and every, glass of cider they took, suddenly rose 
and went out by the back door of the farm-house. 

The men raised their eyes in astonishment ; they were 

not accustomed to be left thus to themselves, free^to eat 

as much as ever they liked. 

* Is the mistress ill 1 ' said the tailor. He was at the 
faxm that day, mending clothes which were so very old 
that the fabric would not bear the needle. 

No one answered. The doox opened softly, and 
Fanchomick appeared tottering under her load. The 
heavy wet sheets were thrown across her neck and 
shoulders. She raised her head, and cast a rapid glance 
round the room, 

* Your aamt is not here,* said ta^o or three of the men 
ajt the same time. *She went oait just now into the 
garden, as if the devil himself had carried her off.' 

Fanchomick reddened violently, and put her hand to 
her kerchief; the pin was there, hidden in the folds. She 
then hastily put down the linen and went out. 

Barbaik was counting her cabbages. She went from 
one bed to another, makii^ her calculations over and 

F3 
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over again, feeling the leaves and adjusting the stalks. 
There was no fear of her disturbing Fanchomick and 
Steven, who talked comfortably behind the brick-kiln for 
a good hour or more. 

Henceforth the lovers met morning, noon, and night, 
without dread of being surprised. The power of the pin 
was irresistible. But if a secret spell drew the old woman 
to the garden, the same magic worked different ways. 
The young peasant was no longer drawn to Fanchomick 
by the same attraction as of old. Barbaik's niece was 
not particularly pretty or nicely dressed, and Steven had 
at first made love to her just to vex his mistress. The 
poor girl listened to his soft words affectionately; but 
when they ceased to be tender, when at length he grew 

almost silent or cross, she raised her sad eyes to him and 
sometimes wept, but never complained. After a little 
while Steven was no longer punctual at the place of 
meeting, and Fanchomick turned away her head when 
she passed the old wall in coming home from work. 
Nobody was waiting for her now. 

One day the girl was again at the fountain. She fell 
on her knees at the edge of the water, and wept so 
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bitterly that she did not hear the sound of steps. All at 
once a hand was laid on her shoulder, and the old beggar 
said in her ear, 

* Why do you cry, my child, when you are young and 
can see your lover?' 

* For me to see him he must come to see me,* answered 
Fanchomick, *and to keep him when he is come, one 
must be as clever as he is.' 

The old woman smiled sadly. 

* Are not your blue eyes enough to keep him?' said 
she in a low tone. * Wait a moment;' and she blew in 
the air, and a little white feather floated in an instant 
above the head of the young girl and rested on her hair, 
as if a bird had dropped it from its wing. 

* You will now have enough wit to please all the wise 
men in the world.' 

Fanchomick shook her head gaily, while a new intel- 
ligence lighted up her eyes. 

* I only want to please one peasant lad,' said she, 
softly. 

That evening, when Steven almost by chance ap- 
peared at the rendezvous, where Fanchomick never 
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failed to come, he was in no hurry to go away. He had 
never in all his life been so much amused. 

* I had no idea a woman could be so clever,* said he to 
himself when he returned home to his cottage and re- 
membered the touching stories, the quick-witted speeches, 
and the gay songs of Fanchomick. 

For some time the girl's happiness knew no bounds. 
She had regained her lover, and was never tired 
of seeing in his eyes the admiration she awakened. 
Formerly it used to be she who stood astonished at his 
wit and knowledge, now it was Steven's turn to be as- 
tonished at hers. 

But time passed on, meeting succeeded meeting, and 
Steven began to arrive later and to go away sooner than 
formerly. Then he grew tired of being amused ; he re- 
gretted the time when he had all the talk to himself, and 
Fanchomick listened to him in mute delight. * It will be 
no easy matter to get oneself obeyed by such a clever 
wife,' thought he ; * she will always have the last word, 
and one can never be in the right with her.* 

Then came another change, Fanchomick did not 
always take the feather from her hair or the pin from her 
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kerchief when she left Steven. While the aunt counted 

her cabbages the niece entertained the labourers, the 
tailor, even the curd himself, with jokes, repartees, and 
conversation, so playful and so witty, that she was the 
wonder of all the parish. 

*What herb has Fanchomick stepped on?* said the 
young men, piqued at being beaten in brilliant talk. 
* Formerly she had not a word to throw to a dog, and 
now no one can ever have the last word when she is 
present' 

In the meantime Steven had learned the road to the 
Coudiaces' farm, where the pretty Lisette listened to him 
with downcast eyes, not exactly answering to his pro- 
posals, but certainly not rejecting them. 

Fanchomick wept in secret. Neither the feather in 
her hair or the liberty the pin secured her, consoled her 
for Steven's coldness. 

The leaves which were budding on the trees the first 
time the young girl saw the old woman at the fountain 
had faded under the August sun when the beggar-woman 
again appeared. This time it was not by the stream, but 
in the bam. Barbaik had been there the day before to 
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see if everything was ready for the harvest, and to her 
great disgust had found that the stones were everywhere 
displaced, and the floor so rough that the roller would 
jolt over the inequalities of the ground, and that a new 
threshing-floor must be made.^ This was the last thing 
she wanted ; for though the neighbours would make the 
floor for her, and bring clay and water with them in 
their carts, yet she would have to provide food for all 
who came, besides broaching a cask of cider, and fur- 
nishing ribbons for the flutes. The thought of all this 
outlay made Barbaik miserable. But how could she 
help it? 

* Go to the bam,' said she to her niece. * Take a 
hammer with you, and try if you cannot make the 
stones go in. I will not send a man, because he would 
only do his best to displace them, to make sure of the 
fete.* 

Barbaik was in the habit of scolding Fanchomick in- 
cessantly; but nevertheless she trusted her. Poor old 
woman ! she little knew how many times a day her niece 

' The inauguration of a new threshing-floor is the occasion of a 
great f&te in Brittany. 
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sent her to count her cabbages, to the great delay of her 
work. 

Fanchomick, out of breath, was leaning on her heavy 
hammer. The feather was not in her hair, but her heart 
needed no supernatural light to make her aware that 
oftentimes Steven was quite as much repelled as attracted 
by her wit. 

* If the beggar had made me beautiful instead of clever, 
Steven never would have got tired of looking at me,' 
said she. 

While she was speaking the old woman appeared be- 
fore her, p)Oorly clothed, and with her hair in disorder as 
usual. But Fanchomick now knew her magic power, 
and trembled before her, not daring to offer her black 
bread. From the depths of the pocket of a ragged petti- 
coat the old woman drew a gold chain, worn with age 
and blackened with smoke, which she threw over the 
young girl's necL * Be beautiful 1 ' said she, and dis- 
appeared. 

Fanchomick had purposely not put either the feather 
in her hair or the pin in her kerchief till Steven was free 
to talk to her. But she could not wait an instant to 
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make sure that she had now the gift of beauty. Leaving 
her hammer on the floor of the bam, she ran to the 
neighbouring stream and bent over the clear water. 

It was truly herself — Fanchomick, and no one else — 
but her eyes were larger without having lost any of their 
caressing sweetness ; her black eyelashes rested on cheeks 
that were rosy without being red ; her turn-up nose had 
become more finely cut ; her teeth were much whiter than 
before, and her lips as red as two cherries. Her hair, 
which had escaped from her cap, lay in thick masses on 
her shoulders, soft and bright as silk. Fanchomick 
flushed with pleasure as she saw herself; but happy 
though she was while fastening up her hair, she put the 
feather in it, and sought for her pin ; for she felt that she 
must employ all the power she had to keep — perhaps, 
alas ! to regain — Steven's heart 

It was evening when she returned to the farm, and the 
men had gone home to their cottages. But Steven was 
not waiting at the old wall. He was hastening to the 
Coudiaces' farm, where Lisette's father had invited him to 
supper. He felt more confident than usual of his wel- 
come, for Barbaik had made up her mind, and had 
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announced the new threshing-floor for the following 
Friday. 

Lisette*s pretty face beamed with pleasure on hearing 
this news. 

* Will you not try to win ihe ribbons?' said she to him, 
in a low voice. 

* If I get them they shall be for you,' said the gallant 
peasant, who had quite forgotten Fanchomick. 

The next day they were very busy at the farm. Bar- 
baik and her niece kneaded the bread and prepared the 
cakes. The flitches of bacon were unhooked from the 
chimney, eggs and butter in large quantities were 
gathered on the sideboard. The men brought clay, and 
drew water in barrels, which they placed round the bam. 
More than one of them, as he came and went, remarked 
with surprise Fanchomick's blushing face as she bent 
over the kneading-trough. 

* I never expected the orphan would grow so pretty,' 
said the old priest. * Her face seems lighted up as if by 
a miracle.' 

Steven was not there. He had promised to stay at 
the Coudiaces' farm to fill the carts with the clay that 
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Lisette's father intended to take to Barbaik's threshing- 
floor. 

It was midnight ; the labourers had long left the fields. 
The sheep were asleep, and the cows were in the sheds. 
No one could tell if anybody was awake at Barbaik's, for 
the shutters were carefully closed. 

* The night wanderers need not see through the window 
when I count my skeins of yam,' said the old miser. A 
suppressed murmur was, however, audible around the 
dwelling ; the sounds of wheels and of horses' feet broke 
the silence of the night Numerous carts laden with clay, 
and barrels of water, were arranged outside the bam. 
The drivers tied up their horses and went to sleep on the 
grass. The knot of blue ribbons fastened to the stake in 
the middle of the bam was to belong by right to the first 
comer. They were all waiting for the church clock to 
strike midnight. The last stroke had scarcely sounded 
when Steven appeared leading the cart of the Coudiaces ; 
and he wore the ribbons in the button-hole of his large 
embroidered vest when Lisette arrived at the dawn of day 
to take part in the fiSte. 

All the carts had deposited their loads. The clay and 
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water were mixed ; and the horses, decked with bright- 
coloured bows, had trod down the mortar which the men 
were levelling with their spades. 

The women arrived in crowds from the surrounding 
farms and cottages. They were chiefly young girls, the 
mothers being generally detained at home by family 
duties. Lisette looked charming in her tight-fitting black 
jacket, her fair hair braided under her cap, and her gold 
cross hung round her neck on a violet-coloured velvet. 
She came, serene and confident, certain of being pro- 
claimed by universal assent queen of the new bam, and 
happy in the thought of being seated in the chair and 
placed on the rustic throne by Steven's strong arm. For 
she knew well that for two miles round there was no girl 
that could compare with her in beauty. 

* It is the blessed Virgin Mary who has made me so,' 
she replied, modestly, to the compliments paid to her. 
* I cannot help it* 

Steven was at the head of the young men who were 
leading dame Barbaik's horses. He stopped them when 
Lisette entered the bam, and advanced towards her. 
But behind her suddenly appeared Fanchomick, her eyes 
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bright with a new light Anger, tenderness, and jealousy, 
had heightened the poor forsaken girPs beauty in a 
strange way. She looked at Steven, and an irresistible 
attraction drew him towards her. Turning away from 
Lisette, who was smiling in her anticipated triumph, he 
raised Fanchomick in his arms, exclaiming, * Fanchomick 
is beyond question the most beautiful ! ' 

Nobody present was disposed to contradict him. 
Lisette herself beheld the charms of her rival ^-ith aston- 
ishment 

* What fairy has made her like this?* was all the girl 
said, and that to hersel£ ' A week ago Fanchomick was 
quite ugly.' 

The sports began; the young men succeeded each 
other on the floor and wrestled with great spirit, each 
straining every nerve to overthrow his adversary. Twice 
Steven was victorous, and twice he brought the fruits of 
his victory to Fanchomick's feet 

The girl's triumph was complete. It surpassed, indeed, 
not only her hopes, but her desires. 

Since the beggar-woman had thrown the gold chain on 
her neck, all the young men had followed her admiringly. 
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A few days, and it was not Steven alone who waited for 
her at the comer of the old wall. The farm was perfectly 
haunted by Fanchomick's suitors, and Barbaik counted 
on her fingers the offers that had been made her. She 
had shaken her head at the pretensions of many, but the 
old woman's greedy eves sparked with joy at the pro- 
posals of the miller of Guebrand. People said he was 
so rich that he could grind gold instead of com in his 
mill, if he liked, and he only carried on his business 
because he was as avaricious as Barbaik herself. Still 
Fanchomick remained firm : neither the miller nor any 
of his rivals could obtain a look from her ; all her heart 
belonged to Steven. But Steven was proud and poor, 
and held back ; he would not court a woman who was 
sought by richer people than himself. 

Fanchomick was so clever that nobody ever wearied of 
her company ; and she was lovely enough to charm even 
babies in their cradles. But she was poor and an orphan, 
and she could not marry the man she loved best. * If 
only I were rich 1 ' sighed she at last, with tears in her 
eyes, one day when Steven had not been at the farm for 
a week. As she wept, her tears fell on her apron ; and in 
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her distress she did not perceive her aunt, who had just 
entered. 

* Bless me ! ' exclaimed Barbaik sharply, * what are you 
doing there, my beauty, weeping in the middle of the 
day, when there is work to do ? Cry at night, if you want 
to cry.' 

As she spoke Barbaik seized her niece roughly by the 
arm, and forced her to rise. All at once a clear soft 
sound was heard ; pearls were rolling on the kitchen floor. 
As the tears flowed from the young girl's eyes, fresh pearls 
fell on the ground, which the old woman, quite stupified, 
picked up as Fanchomick continued to weep. 

At this moment Steven entered. 

* She is weeping pearls ! ' cried the mistress of the 
farm ; and with a greedy instinct she struck the poor child, 
until she made her sob more than ever. At every fresh 
tear a pearl of the purest water was picked up by Barbaik. 
But Steven sprang towards her. 

* If a shower of pearls fell from her eyes at every tear 
she shed, I would not see her weep ! ' exclaimed he, 
throwing his arms roimd Fanchomick. * Look you, Dame 
Barbaik, I love her ; dare to strike her again ! ' 
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The miserly old woman's tone was changed. 

* Only one tear more ! for her poor aunt who brought her 
up from her childhood ! ' cried she, in a supplicating voice. 
' Selfish girl that you are ! If my tears were as valuable 
as yours, I would not cease weeping night or day.' 

But Fanchomick paid no attention to her aunt, and 
left off oying. Her eyes were bright with a new 
meaning. She leaned her two hands on the young man's 
shoulder. 

'Steven,' said she, *for your sake I have desired to 
possess leisure, wit, beauty, and riches, yet you have 
often deserted me in spite of all the gifts with which I 
was endowed. But still I trust you. You cannot desire 
my riches, since you refuse to owe them to my tears. 
You say you love me ; I will be a good and faithful wife 
to you. To say I love you is needless. I have already 
proved it too only plainly.' 

As she spoke she threw the pin and the chain at his 
fQQt — the wind had already carried away the feather — 
and looked in the face of her lover. The artificial 
beauty given by the enchanted chain gradually faded 
away firom her, but a tender confidence animated the 

G 
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light blue eyes, and candour shone on her innocent 
brow. The unnatural intelligence which had formerly 
prompted her words gave place to a grave and sweet 
simplicity. Her tears no longer changed to pearls ; but if 
they did fall, they left no bitterness behind them. Steven 
kissed her on her forehead and mouth. • 

* Mine,' said he, *in life and in death : without beauty, 
without wit, and without riches ; but mine you are, and 
mine only/ 

Barbaik was beginning to cry. 

* Be quiet, aunt,' said Fanchomick, with a return of her 
old gaiety, ' or I will take away the pearls you have picked 
up.* 

The old woman opened her hand to look at her 
treasure. But with the rest of the fairy's gifts the pearls, 
too, had vanished j a few drops of water alone moistened 
the stiff fingers of the old miser. 

*We will work for you for nothing, aunt,' both the 
lovers cried together. 

* Well,* muttered the old woman between her teeth, 
' at any rate you won't expect me to find my own 
nephew his meals, as if he were a day-labourer,' 
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LEZ BREIS, THE BRETON DA VID, 

'ITTLE Lez Breis lived with his mother. 
He was scarcely fifteen years old; his hands 
were weak, and his white forehead looked 
as if it would never support the weight of a helmet. But 
once, in the forest, he had met a knight returning from 
the war, and from that day the idea of becoming a 
soldier had taken possession of him. He wished to see 
the world, he said, and, sword in hand, to go and fight 
the Franks. His mother implored him to stay at home 
with her. 

* Thou art too young, my child,' she said, ^ to fight 
yet ; the first Frank thou meetest will kill thee ; thy 
head will be pierced with the point of his lance, and I 
shall be left alone, with no son to comfort me.' 

G a 
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* My sister will stay and comfort thee, dear mother,' 
said the boy; *my sister Loiza, who is so good and 
sweet j she will soon hold the spindle at thy side and be 
thy companion, as a young girl should. But men are 
made for war ; they must go far from home, and seek for 
glory. When I come back to thee, my mother, thou 
wilt be happy; then thou wilt kiss my wounds, and if 
they still bleed thy kisses will heal them.' The mother 
embraced her son, but she was in no hurry to try the 
effect of her caresses upon his imagined wounds. 

In vain do mothers hope to keep in the nest the young 
eaglet whose wings are grown; Lez Breis went away 
one morning, before day-break. He took the little brown 
colt, saddled him with his own hands, and fastened in 
front of the saddle the great sword of his father Konan, 
who had been killed long ago by his enemies in the 
country of the Franks. The sword was too heavy for 
the feeble hands of the lad, and too long to be suspended 
at his side, so Lez Breis armed himself with a dagger and 
rode away. He had gone without telling his mother of 
his intention; and he was already far away when she rose, 
and, looking out of her window down the long straight 
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high-road, wondered what could have raised such a cloud 
of dust so early in the morning. 

* No doubt a drove of cattle has passed by, on its way 
to the pasture,* she thought 

No, poor mother, it was your own young son, who had 
gone away to fight against the Franks ! 

Time passed, and Lez Breis never came. For ten 
years he fought in distant countries, and his name had 
become celebrated everywhere ; but the fame of his 
exploits had never reached the solitary home where his 
mother lived. Thither he was now returning, to defend 
his native country against the Franks, who threatened it 
from all sides. He pressed his horse forward, for he was 
impatient to see his mother once more before he again 
went into battle. Arrived at the house, he was surprised 
to see briars and nettles growing in the courtyard, and the 
walls half ruined and covered with ivy. He knocked at 
the door with the hilt of his sword; it was opened by a 
blind old woman, whose trembling hands held by the 
door-posts for support 

' My good soul, can you give me shelter here for the 
night? ' asked Lez Breis, anxiously. 
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* What we have shall be yours willingly, sir ; but it is 
not of the best Our house has come down sadly since 
our child took his own way, and left us ten years ago.* 

A young girl appeared on the threshold. She was not 
blind, like the old servant ; her eyes shone like diamonds 
under her eye-lashes, and her hair was fairer than the flax 
in her distalF. When she saw the knight, she began to 
weep, the tears running down her cheeks. 
Lez Breis, surprised at her grief, said to her, 
'Tell me, young girl, what is it that makes you 
weep ? * 

* Sir knight, I have a brother who is just your age ; 
he went away ten years ago to follow the life of a 
soldier ; and whenever I see a man armed at all points 
I weep, as I think of my poor little brother.* 

* My pretty child, tell me, have you no other brothers, 
and is your mother alive ? * 

* Other brothers 1 I have no other in all the world, and 
my poor mother is in heaven ; she died of grief when my 
brother went away to become a knight Her bed is still 
here, and her arm-chair stands by the fireside j and I, who 
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live here alone with my nurse, have nothing to console 
me but her holy cross.' 

The knight sighed and covered his face with his 
hands ; the young girl approached him : — 

* Have you also lost your mother ? ' she asked. 

* Yes,* said Lez Breis; * I have indeed lost my mother, 
for I have killed her, and now she can pardon me only in 
Paradise. I am Lez Breis, the son of Konan, and thou, 
Loiza, art my sister/ 

The young girl stood for a moment gazing at the 
knight, trying to recognise the features ; then she threw 
herself into his arms, put her hands round his neck 
and kissed him, weeping and laughing at the same 
time. 

* God took thee away from us, my brother, but He 
has had pity on me, and has sent thee back,' cried she. 
Lez Breis, whose eyes had never before shed tears, wept 
also. But he was soon obliged to depart, and once 
more leave his sister Loiza. He gave her money to buy 
beautiful dresses, and to repair the ruined manor 
house. 
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* It is money that I have won with my sword from 
the Franks/ he said. *I was bringing it all to my 
mother.' 

He promised to return very soon, and whispered in 
her ear as he left her, 

* If I should find a valiant and goodly knight, who has 
not yet given himself in marriage, I will bring him back 
with me to see my sister.' 

Loiza blushed, and Lez Breis leapt into his saddle. 

The King of the Franks was fighting on the firontiers, 
and pressing hard on the Breton nobles ; every day some 
encounter took place ; every day blood was shed. The 
king at last said to his knights, 

* The man who rids me of Lez Breis will render me a 
signal service ; he is only twenty-five, but he fights so 
bravely that no one can vanquish him, and I suffer 
much from him in every battle.* 

The knights looked at each other ; no one was de- 
sirous of engaging Lez Breis in single combat, and with 
equal arms. By the king's side there n>de a giant, an 
African Moor, of dark complexion, with broad shoulders 
and flaming eyes. He was a head taller than all the 
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Frankish warriors, who were themselves taller than the 
Bretons. He alone came forward in answer to the 
summons. 

* If Lez Breis will fight with me, I engaige to crush 
him with a single blow of my axe, to run him through 
the body with one thrust of my sword, to throw him from 
his horse at the first shock of my lance.* 

* My brave Moor has always served me faithfiiUy,* the 
king said ; * if he kills Lez Breis he shall be the greatest 
man at my court' 

The Moor drew himself up, and looked round on the 
knights with scornful eyes. 

* I am the greatest already,' he said, with a sneer. 
The young squire of Lez Breis ran trembling to his 

master, to report what had been said by the Moor. 

* Sir knight,' he said, * the King's Moor is about to 
challenge you to mortal combat* 

Lez Breis, who lay asleep fully armed, with his head 
on a stone, started up, and, seizing his sword, 

* Let us not leave to this miserable pagan the honour 
of challenging us,' he said ; * let us be the first to call him 
out to battle.* 
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He would have set off at once, without waiting to taste 
food, but his squire held him back. 

* My lord,' he said, * the Moor is not only a pagan, a 
cursed one, who denies the Holy Trinity, and blas- 
phemes the name of Jesus Christ, but he is also an en- 
chanter, well versed in witchcraft, and for this reason no 
one has ever beeii able to conquer him.' 

* I shall attack him in the name of the most Holy 
Trinity,' said the knight, resisting the efforts of his 
squire, who strove to hold him back. 

* The Moor is hardened in the trade of arms, and his 
strength is mature; whereas you, sir knight, are still 
young. You will be worn out in the struggle.' 

* The Lord of Heaven, whom this Moor has insulted, 
will send Saint Anne to protect me,' replied the knight. ^ 
^ Saddle the bay horse and follow me ; but I charge thee 
not to approach the Moor; what should I say to thy 
mother if I had to carry home to her thy dead body ? * 

* Where you go I mil go,' said the squire ; * but do not 
take the bay horse, nor the white horse ; take the black 
horse, for it has been well trained by the Moor himself, 
from whom you captured it in the last battle. When 
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you appear on the field the Moor will throw his cloak on 
the ground, but take care not to throw yours beside it ; 
give it to me, and let me hold it for you ; if your clothes 
touch his, all your strength will depart Try to strike him 
as he sits in the saddle, but without causing him to fall 
from his horse : for the moment his hands or his feet 
touch the ground, he will regain all the strength he has 
lost. May all the saints come to your aid, and enable 
you to conquer the pagan.* 

When the two warriors entered the lists, they found all 
the Prankish knights assembled to witness the combat \ 
they were jealous of the Moor, but with a bitterer hatred 
they hated Lez Breis, the valiant defender of Brittany. 

The Breton advanced to meet his adversary, making 
the sign of the cross three time§ in the air with the point 
of his lance, while the Moor trembled with rage and 
blasphemed the name of Jesus Christ Before the im- 
pious words were well out of his mouth, Lez Breis fell upon 
him with all his strength ; his lance did not break, for it 
was consecrated ; before the Moor could reach him he 
had thrice repeated his blow; but when they met the 
shock of the encounter was so great that the horses re- 
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coiled, and their riders were thrown on the ground. As 
the Moor touched the earth, he gained new strength ; 
but Lez Breis was armed with a strength greater even 
than his ; Saint Anne came to his aid, and he was no 
sooner on his feet again than he renewed the attack with 
redoubled force. The Moor grasped his sword more 
firmly ; rushing forward, his right arm was raised, and 
Lez Breis was on the point of perishing, when suddenly 
he discovered a small hole in the Moor's cuirass, and he 
thrust his lance through his enem/s breast. The Moor's 
sword fell harmlessly on the knight's helmet, the long 
arms waved in the air ; he staggered for a moment, and 
then fell with a resounding noise to the ground, like an 
oak-tree cut by the woodcutter's axe. Lez Breis, plant- 
ing his foot on the Moor's chest, called on him to 
surrender, but there was no answer ; a black stream ot 
blood issued from the lips. In this world he would 
never speak more. 

* Die, thou miserable pagan ! * exclaimed Lez Breis, 
brandishing his sword; * shame on baptised Christians who 
allow themselves to be served and defended by infidels ! * 

Cutting off his enemy's head and slinging it to his 
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saddle, the white teeth stood out against the dark skin, 
and the eyes remained wide open, as in the agony of 
death. Litde children cried aloud with terror as the 
knight gallopped across the country bearing his frightful 
burden. His good sword was lying on the battle-field. 

' Never will I touch steel that is sullied with the blood 
of a pagan,' said he, and left it there. 

When Lez Breis had ridden away, the Frankish knights 
said to each other, 

* Now that the Moor is killed it will be our business 
to fight this insolent Breton ; the King will not again 
entrust his cause to infidels.' 

No one lifted up the Moofs body, or took the trouble 
to bury it. Perhaps far away, in his African home, some 
one wept for him ; but the Breton women rejoiced at his 
deaths 

' Lez Breis has saved us. Lez Breis has killed our 
enemy,* said they ; and came to meet him with songs and 
dances, just as the Jewish women came to meet the 
young David who had slain Goliath. 

But the Breton David never lived to be a king. As he 
had fought that day he fought no more ; but went home 
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to the old ruined house, and to his sister Loiza. The 
soldier's life had been too hard for him. He fell sick 
immediately of a lingering disease, and within the year it 
was clear enough that, still quite a young man, he was 
passing away from this world 

He did not seem sorry ; and his last words were — ^he 
being a little wandering in his mind — * I have brought 
back the brown colt. Hang up the old sword j for I 
want to go home to my mother,' 

And so he died. 
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ERYPHINA'S CHILD. 

iN old times, when there were good kings as 
well as bad, mild-tempered and gentle 
women as well as sour and peevish ones, 
there lived a good king of Vannes, who had a daughter 
called Eryphina. She was as sweet as new milk fresh 
from the cow ; no one had ever seen her angry, and the 
worst people became better when they were near her. 
The king loved nothing in the world so much as his 
daughter Eryphina. 

Upfortunately the princess was as beautiful as she was 
good, and the fame of her beauty had spread to all parts 
of the world. When she was only sixteen, Commore, 
Count of Comouailles, sent an embassy to the King of 
Vannes, to demand of him his daughter in marriage. 
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* Give me thy daughter,' said Commore, * and though 
I am lord of the country where the black wheat grows, 
she shall never want for white bread and meat ; she shall 
be both rich and happy.' 

The King of Vannes had doubts as to the happiness, 
whatever the riches might be. He knew that the count 
was a powerful prince, whose coffers were full of gold, and 
his land well stocked with cattle 3 but he knew also that 
he was cruel to his subjects, that he was twenty years 
older than the litde Eryphina, and that he had already 
had four wives, who all died without children and with- 
out its being known what had killed them. Besides, 
the prospect of such a marriage terrified Eryphina beyond 
measiure. She wept so much that her father determined 
to keep her at home. So he said to the envoys of the 
count: 

* I thank your master for the honour which he has 
done us by wishing for our alliance ; but my daughter is 
still too young to think of marriage; she desires to remain 
with me.' 

The ambassadors withdrew in the greatest alarm, for 
they knew that this refusal would enrage their master 
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exceedingly. And, indeed, they had no sooner de- 
livered their message and explained why they appeared 
before him without the princess, than the terrible sword 
of Commore sprang from the scabbard and the three 
envoys lay dead at his feet. Then he sent back this 
message to the king of the white country: — 

* Prepare thy arms and thy soldiers for battle, for I 
will make war against thee in all my might, unless thou 
give me thy daughter in marriage.* 

The King of Vannes was a brave man, and these 
defiant words of Commore's did not increase his desire 
to give him his dear daughter — his Eryphina, who had 
never heard a harsh word since she was bom. He 
called his subjects to arms, and in all parts of the 
country of Vannes the people made themselves ready for 
battle. They came forward willingly, unlike the people 
of Comouailles, who never went to war except from fear 
of their lord. They all knew Eryphina, and every man 
was ready to give his life for her, while the women stayed 
at home and wept 

The soldiers of Commore had set out on their march, 
when a holy monk, named Veltas, who had often preached 

H 
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both in the country of Vannes and the kingdom of Corn- 
more, came to seek Eryphina in her father's palace. 

*What is this?' he said to her. 'Shall a baptised 
Christian woman allow the men of two countries to kill 
each other for her sake ; to die, perhaps, in mortal sin, 
and to go straight to everlasting punishment ? Even if 
it be true that Commore is wicked and cruel, of what 
importance is the happiness of one woman for a few 
years on earth, compared to the eternal welfare of so 
many Christian souls?* 

Poor Eryphina trembled as she heard these stem 
words. Her fear of Commore was so great, that she 
grew pale at the very sound of his name. But the holy 
man, without heeding her, continued : 

* Here is a ring as white as milk. If you marry the 
Count of Comouailles, and if the time should ever come 
when your life is in danger, it will immediately become as 
black as iron : then send it to the king your father, and 
he will come and deliver you. It is your fate to marry 
Commore. My daughter, fight no longer against the 
will of God.' 

Eryphina dared not utter a word. She looked at the 
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ring shining on her finger — the fatal ring that was to 
warn her of unknown dangers at M^hich she trembled 
beforehand, and then she knelt down before the holy 
monk, who accepted her mute submission and gave her 
his blessing : 

* May the great God of heaven and his only son Jesus 
Christ bless you in life, and after death receive you into 
Paradise,' said Veltas, as he hastened away to stop the 
march of the soldiers of Comraore. 

The king at first tried to shake Eryphina's resolution ; 
but the poor child had made a 70^ to Our Lady to offer 
herself up as a martyr in order to prevent the massacre 
of so many helpless souls : and the King of Vannes, who 
knew that he was less powerful than his enemy, was 
obliged to submit. His daughter must be sacrificed that 
his people might be saved. It is sometimes a hard thing 
to be a princess ! 

Commore was in high good humour when he arrived 
at the court of the King of Vannes. Satisfaction in 
having obtained the object of his desire, Eryphina's great 
beauty and sweetness, the riches displayed during the 
marriage festivities, all combined to soften the ferocity of 

H S 
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his temper. Although he had seen thirty- 5ve summers, he 
was still handsome and young-looking ; he was very tall, 
and so strong that he could lift an ox by his horns ; and 
his eyes were bright and fine, but full of fire. The 
king, who had conceived a very bad opinion of his future 
son in-law, was agreeably surprised to find him so gay and 
handsome, and began to hope for the best 

After the marriage festival, which lasted three days, 
during which a hundred oxen and three hundred sheep 
were killed and distributed amongst the people, Com- 
more took his young wife home. St. Veltas blessed 
her as she departed : — 

* Paradise is yours,' he said; * but you must first endure 
the sufferings of eardi.* 

Eryphina trembled, and raised her eyes to heaven. 
She had made her sacrifice, and regrets would come too 
late. 

For some months all went well The young countess 
often asked herself how Commore could have been called 
cruel. He was always kind to her ; and as he was very 
clever, he found a hundred ways of amusing his young 
wife, so that she hardly regretted the country she had 
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left. Every day some new pleasure awaited her, every 
day rich presents assured her of her husband's love. She 
quite lost the habit of looking at her ring, as she had 
done continually at first. 

* What danger could threaten me while Commore is 
near me?* she said, forgetting that it was Commore 
himself of whom she had been formerly afraid. The 
people of the black country no longer knew their lord. 

* He must be either ill or betwitched,' said his nearest 
attendants, ' for he has ceased to care for blood.' When 
any one was unfortunate enough to displease him and 
his eyes began to flash, a word from the countess would 
soften his wrath and procure for the culprit a milder 
punishment. In all the churches and monasteries of the 
black country the people offered up prayers to God for 
the long life of Eryphina. ' 

Commore had given a large domain to St. Veltas on 
which to build a monastery, and the saint often came 
to visit the countess. When she spoke to him timidly of 
her happiness — for she was ashamed of the fears she had 
formerly expressed — he shook his head. * We are bom to 
suffer/ he said, with a grave looL And when he had 
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passed beyond the threshold of the castle he repeated to 
himself in Latin these words of the prophet : * Can the 
Ethiopian change his skin or the leopard his spots?' 
He had no faith in the new bom mildness of Commore. 

After some time the management of his affairs called 
the lord of the black country to a distance; his wife 
wept and begged that she might go with him. * No/ 
said Commore, * amuse thyself in my absence ; thou wilt 
be absolute mistress of everything here, and I will soon 
return to thee.* 

* I shall never leave the castle in thy absence,* said 
the countess ; * how could I amuse myself when thou art 
far away ? ' 

On his return the count found his wife looking pale 
from long confinement to the house ; but she blushed 
with pleasure and confusion as she met her husband, and 
showed him the work she held in her hand — a small cap 
of silk tissue, trimmed with silver lace. 

' This,' she said, looking down, * this will be for my 

little baby.' 

Commore's eyes flashed angrily ; then shuddering, he 
left his wife without a word, without an embrace. 
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Now, for the first time, Eryphina saw in her lord's face 
the terrible look which made him so much feared. 
She threw herself trembling at the foot of her crucifix, 
and her eyes sought involuntarily for the silver ring, half 
hidden among the many costly rings with which her 
husband had loaded her fingers. She hardly knew it 
again ; it had become quite black 1 

Eryphina, who was naturally timid, stood petrified 
with terror at this unknown danger with which she 
was threatened. At the banquet whicli she had 
prepared for him, her husband sat silent and gloomy, 
and she was as pale as a white rose. \Vhen night 
came she could not sleep under her tapestry curtains. 
At midnight, as she lay awake, the hangings which 
covered the walls of the room shook as if blown by 
the night wind ; and, one by one, four pale shadows 
appeared gliding noiselessly to the foot of the bed 
where she lay. 

Half dead with terror, she looked at them, but could 
not speak. The first, pale, with livid lips and long fair 
hair, said in a low voice, 

* I am Dalmet, Commore's first wife.' 
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The second, who had marks of discoloration on her 
throat, said in a dull, muffled voice, 

' I am Finlas, the second wife of Conmiore/ 
A bloody wound yawned on the bosom of the third ; 
' I am Haik,' she said, * the third wife o£ Commore.' 
The fourth, whose face bore marks of blows, saidy 

* It is I, Mola, the count's last wife, before thee.' 
Then all four spoke together. 

* It is thy turn now,' they said. * It was foretold him 
that his first child would kill him. We have all paid with 
our lives for this prophecy.* 

Eryphina raised herself up in bed ; maternal instinct 
gave her courage. It was not herself alone she had 
to save, but the child that God might send her. Could 
she save it ? She murmured between her trembling lips, 

* I must fly — but how can I fly?* 

' Take this poison which killed me,' said the pale shade 
with the livid lips. 

* Take this rope which stiaiigled me,* said she of the 
discoloured throat 

'Take this dagger which stabbed me to the heart,* 
«aid the form with the gaping woimd. 
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* Take this stick which broke my skull,* said the fourth 
wife of Commore. 

Eryphina rose, but she could not utter a word to her 
ghastly predecessors, who disappeared silently as they 
came. No sooner were they gone than the unhappy 
countess hastened to the window and let herself down 
from the tower by means of the rope which Finlas had 
given her. With the poison which had killed Dalmet 
she silenced the great dog that wandered about the court- 
yard. And when she started on her journey, in the dark 
night, to find her way back to her own country, she was 
armed with the dagger which had stabbed Haik, and the 
stick with which Mola had been killed. 

As she proceeded painfiilly on her way, stumbling over 
the stones on the road, catching hold of the bushes in 
the forest, and often striking herself against the trunks of 
trees, she heard overhead a rustling of wings, and by the 
first faint streaks of daylight she recognised her favourite 
falcon that she had brought with her from the kingdom 
of Vannes. 

* Falcon, my good falcon,' she said to it, * thou canst 
go faster than I to the place where my heart would be ; 
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carry this ring to my father, who will see that I am in 
danger, and will hasten to help me.' And cutting off with 
the dagger a lock of her hair, she fastened the ring round 
the neck of the falcon, which flew away as fast as if it 
understood the extremity of its mistress. 

Meantime Commore had risen early, and had gone to 
seek for his wife. She was nowhere to be found ; and 
when he saw the rope tied to the window and his dog 
lying dead in the yard, his eyes flashed fire. Eryphina's 
women, and the sentinels at the gates, trembled as they 
looked at him. He called for his horses and rushed after 
the fugitive, stopping, however, from time to time to 
search for traces of the small feet. He dashed across the 
forest, and very soon came to a thicket from whence pro- 
ceeded the cry of a child. He sprang from his horse 
with a bound, pushed aside the branches with his strong 
arm, and discovered Eryphina, pale and terrified, hiding 
in her arms a new-bom infant, whose feeble cries she was 
in vain endeavouring to stifle. Commore's sword flashed 
for one moment in the air, and the next instant his wife's 
head rolled into the brushwood, dyeing the green leaves 
with her blood. Then shuddering, and never looking 
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behind him, he remounted and returned to the castle. 
He had forgotten the child. It lay safely concealed in 
the dead woman^s arms. 

It was a fete day when the falcon arrived at the white 
country. The subjects of the King of Vannes crowded 
all the squares and market-places, for St. Veltas had 
come to bless a new church. The king sat in the 
banquet-hall, with the monk by his side and all his great 
men around him. They feasted and made merry, yet 
always as became Christians in the presence of a holy 
priest. The falcon flew in at the window, and stationed 
itself on the table in front of the king. 

*What is this?' said the king. * Here is the falcon 
that my daughter Eryphina, took with her when she left 
me. Ah ! holy father, you did well to prevent a war 
between our two countries ; no one has suffered on her 
account, and Eryphina is happy.' 

* Do not be too sure of that,' said the monk, as he 
examined the falcon. The faithful bird had brought 
back its mistress's ring; it was quite black — Eryphina was 
in mortal danger ! 

The king rose hurriedly. Not waiting for his attendants, 
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but ordering them to follow him, he mounted his horse 
and galloped off, St Veltas following by his side on his 
accustomed mule. This creature, without seeming to 
hurry itself, neither lost breath nor looked fatigued; 
yet, fast as the good war-fcorse went, the priest's gentle 
mule kept pace beside it The saint and the old 
soldier went their way together in search of their be- 
loved Eiyphina, 

The king galloped across the forest without looking 
either to the right or to the left : St Veltas said his 
prayers, and asked unceasingly for help from God. 
Suddenly both the horse and the mule stopped before a 
thicket, from which a plaintive cry escaped — a strange 
hoarse voice, which repeated without ceasing the same 
words : 

* Consecrated ground for me, and for my child the 
waters of baptism ! ' With these mournful accents mingled 
the feeble cry of an infant 

The king trembled beneath his cuirass, but St Veltas 
made his way into the thicket There, at his feet, lay the 
body of Eryphina, the severed head uttering the words 
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that they had heard, the infant still clasped in the dead 
mother's arms. 

The king, who had followed the monk into the thicket, 
was so overwhelmed with grief and rage that he could 
not utter a word, but the priest's voice sounded in the 
silence. 

* Rise up, dead as thou art,' he cried, * and come to 
the castie of the count thy husband, that thou mayest 
convict and punish him for his crime.' 

As he spoke Eryphina rose ; the pale head returned to 
its place. She took her child in her arms, and went along 
with the monk and the king. 

The castie of Commore was closed and well guarded 
with soldiers ; the count himself was on the ramparts, 
disguised, as if he feared discovery, in the dress and arms 
of a simple squire, with the vizor of his helmet lowered. 
As the travellers approached the gates St. Veltas called 
to the sentinels in a loud voice, 

* I demand to see the count.' But no one answered, 
for so their master had given orders. The soldiers con- 
tinued their rounds, and the pretended squire soon found 
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himself face to face with his enemies. Deep ditches and 
high walls sheltered him from the arm of the avenger, 
and he felt himself safe from discovery behind his vizor, 
but he could not take his terrified eyes away from the sight 
which met them — the dead Eryphina walking with her 
living son in her arms. Suddenly the child slipped down 
from her breast. To the amazement of all, the feeble 
infant, two hours old, stood upright on its feet, and, 
pointing an accusing finger to its father, 

* Behold him !' it said distinctly in a soft strange voice ; 
then, stretching out its small hand, picked up from the 
ground a handful of sand and threw it against the ram- 
parts. In an instant the walls gave way, the gates flew 
open, the chains were broken, and the towers, shaken to 
their foundations, fell to the ground, burying everyone 
that was within in their ruins. 

' Alas ! the innocent have perished for the guilty,' ex- 
claimed the good King of Vannes. 

But St Veltas knelt down before the pile of ruins, and, 
making the sign of the cross, said, t 

' God has executed justice on the murderer, and taken 
the innocent to His eternal arms. Look there !* 
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He pointed to Eryphina, who lay stretched on the 
ground — ^a corpse, only a corpse, once more. But there 
was a smile upon the quiet mouth, and the hands, as if 
there had been life in them still, held fast her babe. 

* God is above all ; we do not understand His ways,' 
said the good priest. Let us bury the dead and baptise 
the living.' And lifting up the child, now again helpless 
as a new-bom babe, he placed it in its grandfather's 
arms. 
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JEANDRIN THE GOBLIN. 

[HERE were great rejoicings at the farm of 
St Amand. Full cans of cider went 
round the table, and many a cut was made 
in the hard cake. The meal was nearly ended, but the 
appetites of the guests, like their mirth, seemed without 
end. The farmer's son had brought home to his 
father's house the new wife whom he had found in the 
Pays * de France, whither he had several times gone to 
sell the oxen. From their first meeting h^ had fallen 
so deeply in love with her that he never rested night or 
day till he obtained her hand. Her name was Perrine. 

' The Norman peasants so designate the environs of Paris, the 
ancient Isle of France. 
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She was tall and slender, and her blue eyes seemed so 
sweet to her young husband that he was constantly 

coming back to look at them. His old mother also 
looked at them, but with involuntary pain and appre- 
hension. The farmer's wife had not been farther from 
home than her own village. She had never even accom- 
panied her husband as far as Vire, where he went once 
a year for the great fair. But she had nevertheless ac- 
quired experience of life and character, and her daughter- 
in-law's face and expression had chilled her from the 
first moment when the girl had appeared smiling on the 
threshold of the farm. No one observed the eiffort with 
which the old woman kissed the new comer when her 
husband helped her down from the cart. Nor did any- 
one see the anger which for a minule rendered the face 
of the bride cold and hard as steel when the mother ex- 
claimed, 'Welcome are the yoimg arms that come to 
share in the household work ! Welcome the skilful 
hands that will spin the flax for our linen! 

The young damsel of the Pays de France had no in- 
tention of becoming the servant of her husband's parents. 

Laughter and songs were resounding beneath the 
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smoke-dried rafters of the farm, when the door was 
pushed softly open and a brown dog appeared on the 
threshold. He had a rough coat and red eyes, and was 
not at all a handsome dog, though he had a look of great 
intelligence and gentleness. He advanced towards the 
group of singers with the confidence of a child of the 
house. The mistress stretched out her hand to caress 
him. Her son, who was leaning over his wife and whis- 
pering soft words in her ear, suddenly turned roimd. 
* Ah ! here is Jeandrin,' he exclaimed ; * How do you do, 
Jeandrin ? ' and he drew the head of the animal towards 
his young wife, who retreated with affected terror. ' I do 
not like dogs,' said she, 'and above all strange dogs 
frighten me.' 

* But Jeandrin is not strange, he is my dog/ insisted 
her husband. ' He came to the farm long ago, of his own 
accord, from nobody knows where, and we have been 
friends ever since. "Love me love my dog;" is it not 
so, Jeandrin 1 ' 

The young farmer bent over his favorite and caressed 
him, for he had been a little vexed by his wife's be- 
haviour. But Jeandrin's eyes looked angry, and for 
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the first time in his life he had a vicious expression. 
Pierre Heurtesant left off coaxing his wife and loosened 
the dog's collar and called to him, *Come Jeandrin 
and have some dinner ! ' and with one sweep of his 
tongue the dog swallowed the contents of the dish of 
meat that was still on the table. The bride smiled 
scornfully. 

* Is it the custom here for dogs to eat with Christians ? * 
asked she. 

* Jeandrin is almost a Christain,* said her husband, 
smiling ; 'since he came to us six years ago on a snowy 
December night we have not lost an ox, and the cows 
give milk winter as. well as summer. No one has been 
ill, and prosperity has accompanied me, even to the Pays 
de France, where I met you.' 

Perrin^ began to laugh. She had been married for a 
month, and loved her husband as much as she could love 
anyone. 

No one present appeared surprised at the liberty 
taken by Jeandrin, or ventured to disturb him now that 
he was satisfied and lying stretched at his fiiU length 
before the fire. 
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The young wife wanted to warm her little hands, having 
washed them after serving the guests, and particularly 
the poor ones, in accordance with the pious custom 
at feasts in Brittany, and even Normandy. Her husband, 
who followed her everywhere, passed his hands gently 
over Jeandrin's back, who, half awakened, made a little 
room beside the fire for Perrin^ ; but when she seemed 
to encroach on his domain, the dog growled. The old 
woman came to the chimney comer. 

*Jean.drin is tired,' said she, *and he must be allowed 
to sleep.' 

Perrind coloured deeply. She made no answer, but 
from that day she entertained a strong aversion to the 
animal that had already drawn upon her the disapproba- 
tion of both her mother-in-law and of her husband. 

* By-and-bye I will find out how to -get rid of that 
detestable creature,' thought she, before she went to sleep. 
But the wind whistiing between the open beams and the 
rats that ran about the floor of her room troubled her so 
much that she forgot Jeandrin for a time. She had 
always lived in towns, and the mysterious night noises of 
the country filled her with terror. In the morning she 
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woke wearied with the disturbed night she had passed, 
and came down embarrassed at finding herself the last at 
the family meal. The barking of a dog was heard in the 
distance. 

*Jeandrin has brought the cows from the upper 
meadows and is taking them to the lower field,' said the 
farmer's wife to her husband, as if she had been si)eaking 
of a faithful and intelligent servant. 

The dog again made his appearance panting, with 
his tongue hanging out, and, as he had done the day 
before, he looked on the table for his meaL The farmer 
handed him his plate. 

Perrind drew back her chair and put up both her hands, 
as if to protect herself from the dog. Her father-in-law 
laughed, as he said, in the tone of authority of a man 
accustomed to be obeyed, * You must get used to Jean- 
drin.' 

The young wife, who was an only daughter and accus- 
tomed to be petted, gave no answer but an expressive 
pout ; and when, with her sleeves tucked up, she helped 
to wash the breakfast-things, she scornfully pushed away 
the plate that Jeandrin had used. 
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* I am not going to wash the dog's plate,' muttered she 
between her teeth. 

The mother saw it all, but neither spoke nor laughed, 
as her husband had done. She augured no good for 
her son's happiness from the tone and manner of the 
bride. 

The wedding festivities were over, and everybody had 

to return to work. Perrin^ was intelligent and clever. 

Whenever she put her hand to household afiairs they 

prospered. Her husband was often absent He had 

returned to the Pays de France in chaLrge of a troop of 

oxen, and his wife remained at the farm. When he came 

home after his long journey he found his mother ill and 
out of spirits ; but Perrine was laughing and singing. She 

went to and fro in the house, ordering the servants in a 
hard dry voice, and with much more imperiousness of 
tone than they had been accustomed to from the old 
mistress ; they obeyed, however, and the farmer was 
delighted with his daughter-in-law and her good manage- 
ment. 

* You have brought us a fairy from that distant region,' 
said he to his son. ' She does as she likes, and no one 
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dares to oppose her; even old Placide himself, who 
always growls, is pleased when she speaks to him.' • 

* And Jeandrin ? * asked the young man smiling, and 
happy to hear the praises of his wife. The old man's 
brow grew clouded. 

* Jeandrin is not good,' answered he, in a low voice. 

' Has he been at his tricks ? ' asked Pierre. * Has he 
tied the cows by the tail 1 ' 

* If it was only that! ' And the old man smiled in spite 
of himself at the recollection of the astonishment of his 
daughter-in-law, when she had gone early in the morning 
to the cowhouse to milk the cows, and had found the 
best milch cows lowing piteously and tied by their tails 
to their racks. * He had milked them all in the night,' 
continued the old man, 'and thrown the milk in the 
gutter. He had mixed water with the cheese-curdle stuff, ^ 
and your mother for once lost patience when she found 
all her fowls shut up far away from their chickens.' 

Pierre shook his head gravely. 

* He must have been very wicked,' said he ; and with- 
out adding more, he determined to find out the cause of 

' The country name for the liquor used to curdle the milk. 
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Jeandrin's misconduct. Such heaps of ofifences to be laid 
upon one poor dog ! 

Perrind had appeared greatly delighted by the return 
of her husband. But when she saw him occupied about 
the health of his mother, and ready to caress the de- 
tested dog, and attentively watching his movements, a 
spirit of restlessness took possession of her. She went 
to and fro without any object, and persisted in follow- 
ing her father-in-law everywhere; even when Pierre 
wanted her to stay in the house, or go with him to the 
fields. 

The mistress shook her head sadly, but she was ill, and 
had no spirit for a contest Her husband now saw 
everything with Perrind's eyes, and the poor mother 
perceived with a great pang that when this damsel of the 
Pays de France set her foot on the Areshold, she had 
destroyed the peace as well as the good fortune of the 
house. She would sometimes take Pierre's head between 
her hands as she used to do when he was little, and kiss 
him in silence. The young man was also sorrowful. All 
the remedies of the old wives of the parish did not 
succeed in restoring his mother to health ; and without 
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being exactly aware of it, he felt that his dreams of 
happiness were vanishing away. 

Meanwhile he had in vain watched his wife ; he could 
discover no trace of animosity towards Jeandrin. The 
dog continued sullen when in the house (out of doors he 
always recovered his gaiety), yet he had his usual place 
by the fireside. Perrin^ no longer shrugged her shoulders 
when the head of the animal appeared on the table, and 
he possessed himself without ceremony of tlje best piece 
on the dish. And it was apparentiy Jeandrin who was 
always in the wrong, for he growled and showed his teeth 
whenever the young wife passed near him. 

* The dog dislikes you very much,* said Pierre ; * what 
have you done to him ? ' 

Perrin^ smiled disdainfully, and only answered, * He 
is jealous. He thinks you like me better than him.' 

But this plausible explanation was not enough for the 
young man, who, like his mother and all the people 
about the farm, was convinced that a good spirit lived 
within the ill-favoured form of the faithful, clever old 
dog. 

The mistress grew weaker and weaker every day. If 
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Pierre had consulted his wife on the cause of her illness 
and melancholy, she would perhaps have attributed them 
also to jealousy. Alas 1 there was no need to tell the son 
that the young wife whom he had brought from so far 
was not kind to the old mother. He saw it plain 
enough. But Norman people are silent and reserved ; 
and he did not reproach his wife, but redoubled his 
attentions to his mother, trying to be both daughter and 
son to her in one. 

The farmer could not, or would not, see that his wife 
was dying. It was the time of the great fair, and he 
had to sell and buy oxen. He saddled his pony, and 
set out with two men to drive them to the market. 
Jeandrin was generally his companion on his distant 
expeditions ; but this time, when at the last minute the 
dog was called, he answered neither to whistle or 
voice ; and they were obliged to set out without him. 
The men remarked to each other, *We are going to 
have some mischance, and that is why Jeandrin will not 
come.' 

The farmer had been gone twelve days, and his wife 
had now taken completely to her bed. For the first 
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time since the birth of her son — ^the last of her children, 
and the only one that remained to her — she ceased to be 
the first to rise, the most active to work, the readiest to bear 
the burdens of the day. Pierre was beside her. He had 
summoned the priest, and the dying woman had received 
the communion. She had fallen back exhausted on her 
pillows, whispering to her son the solemn words of her 
last adieu. * Be kind to your father,' said she. * He 
will grieve deeply when he returns, and does not find me 
here. Also be good to Jeandrin ; he is not happy at 
present* And then lowering her voice again, as if she 
feared even now to wound her son : * Look after your 
wife, and may God help you.' 

Pierre understood, but did not reply. He felt in his 
heart a cold fear that Perrin^ would not console him for 
the loss of his mother, as Rebecca consoled Isaac in 
the plains of Canaan for the loss of Sarah. 

Perrin^ was now mistress and queen in the kitchen, the 
dairy, the cow-house, the poultry-yard. Her mother-in- 
law had never opposed her, never countermanded one of 
her orders ; but the sweet sad face of the old mistress, 
her silent activity, and her established authority, had 
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been displeasing to the young wife. The servants 
obeyed Perrind without a reply, but it was always to their 
old mistress that they had gone for orders. Now she 
was no longer amongst them, and the dawn of a new 
day had begun. 

Pierre was absorbed in his grief; twice he had gone 
down to the kitchen for some cordial needed for the 
invalid. He had never asked Perrin^ to come into the 
sick room, and she had not offered her services, but 
employed herself in inaugurating her reign in the house. 

It was an autumn evening, and the serving-men were 
coming in one after the other, forced by the young mis- 
tress to rub their feet on the mat at the door before 
crossing the threshold, and grumbling amongst them- 
selves at the whims of this town girl, so different from 
their country ways. Jeandrin slipped in with them, and 
they drew back to let him pass. The dog had been 
running all day, and his rough coat was covered with 
mud. His large paws left their traces on the newly- 
washed floor of the kitchen ; but Jeandrin, no way dis- 
turbed by that, made straight for the fireside. The soup 
was cooking slowly in the large kettle over a clear fire, 
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and Pierre's supper was waiting for him under a plate on 
the hearth. 

Perrin^ was a good housekeeper, and attended to her 
husband's needs. Jeandrin pushed over the plate with 
his paw, and the delicate morsel reserved for the master 
was swallowed by the dog before the young woman had 
time to interfere. It was too much ! Perrin^ seized the 
tongs that had fallen by chance on the hearth, and 
pressed Jeandrin's nose betwen the two red-hot irons. 
* I will punish you ! you wicked dog ! ' cried she. 

Jeandrin freed himself in a moment. The creature 
seemed suddenly to become larger ; he raised his head 
as if he had not felt the bum, and walked backwards 
towards the door, his look fixed on the enemy. The 

men, petrified by superstitious fear, remained in their 
places without moving. Jeandrin pushed open the 
half-closed door, and his gleaming eyes shot a last look 
of anger at Perrin^. As he crossed the threshold he 
uttered a long howl. Then the heavy door closed on 
him, and at the same moment Pierre rushed into the 
room, exclaiming, * My mother is dead ! ' 

When the labourers went out at daybreak the next 
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morning, they were surprised to see the mark of a horse's 
hoof deeply impressed on the door-stone. * We have 
always declared that Jeandrin was- not a dog like 'other 
dogs,* said they, as they went to their work. ' He must 
have been a goblin — a good goblin — who came to the 
farm for the love of the dear old mistress who is gone. 
We shall never see either of them more.' 

They never did. Neither then nor at any other time 
was the quaint figure of kind Jeandrin seen lying at the 
hearth, or trotting about the farm. His body was never 
found, and by the shape of the horse's hoof left on the 
road they conjectured that the goblin, as goblins do, had 
suddenly changed his shape before he went away, to bring 
to some other household the prosperity which was no 
longer in this one. For all the good luck of the farm 
departed with Jeandrin. When the farmer returned, he 
had not sold his oxen. For the first time in his life his 
pony had stumbled, fallen, and broken its knees. And 
when he entered, and heard his wife was dead, he too 
fell down, broken-hearted. Gentleness and harmony 
ceased with the old mother's life. Pierre's journeys from 
home became more and more frequent He fled from 
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Perrind's hard, unloving rule. By way of consolation the 
farmer drank all the brandy he could get from his cider. 
Every time he crossed the door-stone he trembled at 
sight of the mysterious hoof-prints, which no efforts suc- 
ceeded in removing from the road. 

* Jeandrin and good fortune came with the old wife 
and goodness,* said he, * and now both have gone away 
together. ' I'll go too — the sooner the better.' So one 
day he laid him down and died. 
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THE WONDERFUL TURKEY. 

[T was almost the end of the Caniival. All 
the good housewives in Caumont had 
laid in a good store of flour and eggs for 

pancakes, and the children were going about the streets 

singing the accustomed rhyme- - 

Shrove Tuesday, Shrove Tuesday, 

Come home, come home ; 
We are going to make pancakes, 

And you shall have some. 

* It was on this day that Mother Sandret used to sell 
so dear the eggs that she had kept all winter/ said a 
woman who was standing at the door of her cottage. 
* It was an unknown man who bought — a fairy,* she said. 
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* I wish he would come to me — I wish something would 
happen to us to-night ! ' 

* Hush ! ' said a little girl, pulling her by the skirt, with 
her prett}' face full of terror. ' Hush, mother, or the 
fairies will hear. Didn't Mother Sandret one night see a 
man all in white, who took her eggs and threw them 
into the dust-basket, and yet in the morning not a 
single one was broken ? ' 

*I have heard your grandmother say so,' answered 
Rosalie Lys, lowering her voice. * But it is getting dark ; 
perhaps we had better not talk of these things. Your 
father will soon be coming home from work ; the poor 
man will be very tired, and sad too — for he knows that 
he will find nothing ready at home for Shrove Tuesday. 
Oh I wish he might meet a fairy, after all.' 

* Ah, mother, there will be pancakes ! ' cried the little 
girL * The hens have laid on purpose.' 

* And they have done well,' muttered the mother, * for 
there is nothing either in the salting-tub or the cup- 
board.* 

* Never mind ; the hens have laid,' repeated the child. 
It was late ; the tired-out workmen were returning from 

E 
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their labours ; the day had ended ; the children had gone 
to bed early in order to hasten the coming of this Shrove 
Tuesday, for which they had waited so long. Marin Lys 
stood chatting with his fellow-workman, Pierre Doucet, 
who had been digging with him all day in the trench. 

* Are you going to work to-morrow ? ' asked Marin. 

* No, no,' said Pierre ; * Shrove Tuesday comes only 

once a year, and I mean to enjoy myself a little at the 

« 

Broom-Bough.' My wife and the children may do as 
they can at home.' 

*I must finish the trench all alone, then,' sighed 
Marin. * My wife and children cannot do without bread, 
and we have got on so badly this last year that we are 
never a day ahead.' 

* Women can make pancakes with water,' sneered 
Pierre, and then the two men parted. 

Marin walked on without looking round him. His 
feet, accustomed to the road, followed its windings with- 
out his needing to trouble himself to avoid the cart-ruts, 
or pools of water, or loose stones ; a little new moon 

cast on his steps a faint light ; but the tired workman 
' A common public-house sign in some parts of Noimandy. 
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looked forward impatiently to the moment when he 
should first catch sight of the feeble glimmer of the 
candle burning in his cottage. 

. On emerging from a path that was bordered by great 
oaks and thick underwood, he suddenly stopped at a 
little open glade formed by the meeting of four roads. 
Wonderful sight ! A bright light dazzled his eyes. He 
saw upon the ground a great white cloth. At each of 
its four comers a torch was burning ; in the middle, 
sitting like a tailor, with his legs crossed, was a man, 
clothed in a curious dress, counting gold from a heap 
that lay before him. An enormous heap it was ! The 
man plunged and re-plunged his hands into it, causing a 
metallic ring that echoed in the peasant's unaccustomed 
ears like strange music. 

Marin did not dare to stir. It was in vain that he 
tried to move his feet ; in order to get home he must 
cross the glade, but the sight of the gold fascinated him. 
The mysterious stranger had never raised his eyes ; but 
presently, as he made a pile of the sparkling golden 
pieces, he muttered these words in a hollow whisper — 
* Take some, but leave some.' 
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Marin had not dreamt at first of getting possession of 
any of the treasure for himself, but now the thought of his 
wife and children, and of the joy that he should cause 
by bringing home ever so small a portion of this pile of 
gold, was too much for him. He stretched out his hand 
and took one piece ; only one — but it was more money 
than he had ever possessed in his life. Then, ill at ease, 
not knowing whether he had done right or wrong, he 
bounded over the white cloth, and took to his heels 
without ever looking behind him. 

He ran in the direction of his own cottage, but after a 

little his step began to get slower ; he grew more and 

more uneasy, and at last he stopped altogether. * It is 

devil's money,* he said, looking at the piece of gold in 

his hand, and expecting to see it changed into a dry leaf. 

But, no ! the gold still sparkled before his eyes, and it 

bore the king's stamp. * At any rate I have not earned 

this money, and I don't know where it has come from,' 

the honest peasant went on. * Perhaps it may bring 

trouble on my wife and children ! ' Poor Marin sighed 

bitterly. He thought of the misfortunes that overwhelmed 

him — ^his wife ill, his cow dead, his children sickly : he 
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made the sign of the cross. * All that is God*s will,* he 
said, *but this money burns my fingers.' And all at once, 
turning round as if he was afraid of his resolution giving 
way, he rapidly retraced his steps, and soon came once 
more to the little glade. The stranger was still there, 
counting his treasure. Marin came forward without 
hesitation, and placed his piece of gold beside the rest. 
The man lifted up his eyes no more than he had done 
before, but only said in the same sepulchral voice — * Thou 
hast done wisely. Wealth ill-acquired profits nobody.' 
And then Marin never stood still again till he reached 
the threshold of his own house. 

Pierre, meanwhile, had been going his way ; he had 
rot hurried himself, although he was tired. His wife was 
a scold, his children always dirty and frightened, for his 
selfishness and his frequent visits to the public-house had 
borne their natural fruits. Pierre and Seraphine were as 
poor as Marin and Rosalie, but they did not, like Marin 
and Rosalie, love one another, nor trust, as they did, in 
the God who helps the poor and unfortunate. 

The moon was hidden by clouds, and the muddy 
road was so impassable, that Pierre thought he would 
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climb over the fence that separated it from the fields. 
Everything was quite quiet; the few houses scattered 
amidst the meadows were far off. As Pierre put his foot 
on one of the wooden bars of the fence, he heard in the 
hedge close to him the convulsive movements of some 
living creature. 

* Who is there ? * he cried in a low voice, rather husky 
with fear. 

There came no answer, except a sound as of the 

wings of a wounded animal beating against some 
obstacle ; and then Pierre, stretching out his hand, caught 
hold of the feathers of a large bird which had got im- 
prisoned amidst the branches of a hazel-tree. 

* Oh, it's a turkey ! ' cried he. * How has it got 
here, so far from home ? It is my good luck that sends 
it in my way for Shrove Tuesday.* And without a 
moment's hesitation, he seized the bird, and stuffed it 
into the bag which he carried on his shoulder. * Suppose 
I take it to Mother CelestineP'he said to himself, as he 
walked on. * She would make it into a feast for me all 
by myself.' But the thought that the landlady at the 
public-house might perhaps recognise the turkey, which 
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no doubt belonged to some of the neighbours^ made him 
rather afraid of indulging in this selfish plan. * My wife 
and the children will have to content themselves with the 
skin and bones,' he said presently to himself, as he went 
on towards the poor dilapidated cottage that sheltered 
Seraphine and his little ones. 

As the workman came into his hut, the screams of the 
children, who were disputing with one another, ceased 
suddenly, for they were afraid of their father's anger. 
The younger ones crouched in the chimney-corner; the 
elder threw themselves down upon the heap of dried leaves 
which served for their bed, and pretended to be asleep. 
Seraphine, with her dress all in rags, her eyes red, and 
her face still bruised from a blow that her husband had 
given her the day before, flung a handful of brushwood 
upon the fire, and as the flame sprang up from it through 
the smoke she saw the full bag which Pierre had let down 
upon the ground. 

The woman laid her hand upon it with an eager 
look. ' You have bought us some bread?' she said joy- 
fully. 

* Better than that,' cried Pierre, laughing; * I have found 
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a turkey, which you must cook for my Shrove Tuesday's 
dinner.* 

* Stolen ! * all at once cried a clear voice. 

The husband and wife stared at one another. Pierre 
thought he had not heard aright ; Seraphine had turned 
white. 

* AVhere did you find the turkey ? * she asked. 

* In a hedge/ said Pierre, ' where there was neither man 
nor house.' 

* And where you will return, and take me back again,* 
interrupted the voice — shrill and bird-like, but quite 
distinct 

Seraphine fell upon her knees beside the bag : it was 
the turkey that had spoken ! Pierre remained motionless, 
confounded and terrified, with the perspiration standing in 
drops upon his forehead. 

* Take me upon your shoulder,* said the voice again. 
Tired as he was, the terrified workman obeyed. Without 

stopping to sit down, or eat a morsel of bread, or drink 
a glass of cider, he threw the bag upon his shoulder, and 
went along the road that he had already traversed an 
hour before. 
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The bag was light at first, but at each step he took 
Pierre felt the burden grow heavier. * I can go on no 
longer/ he said presently to himself; * I am too tired.* 
And then he broke into an exclamation of anger; * Cursed 
turkey! ' cried he. 

The sack grew heavier and heavier upon his shoulders. 
At the beginning of his walk the weight of it had scarcely 
been ten pounds, but before he had carried it for half an 
hour it seemed to be a hundred weight, and with every 
step it grew heavier and heavier. When at length he 
stood still to take breath, the voice, which froze the blood 
in his veins, instantly exclaimed * Go on ! ' and Pierre 
went on his way again, without daring even to murmur, 
for each complaint and each oath he uttered increased 
the burden that was weighing him down. 

Pierre's steps insensibly grew slower ; it was with diffi- 
culty, and only by the greatest effort, that he continued to 
go forward at all. The unhappy man thought no more 
now of the Broom-Bough, of Shrove Tuesday, or of the 
gay companions with whom he had hoped to spend the 
night, while his wife and children starved at home ; he 
only thought of his fatigue, of his terror, of the bad luck 
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(this was the name he gave to his theft) that had put the 
turkey in his way : he felt his knees tottering, he panted 
for breath, he was bathed in perspiration, his trembling 
hands leant for support against the trees as he passed. 
At last he fell, overwhelmed by his burden ; he had fainted 
on the road, and in the dark night he lay dying of fatigue 
and fear. 

It was cold ; the iqr wind whistled through the bare 
branches, and the unhappy man would have expired 
without help if Marin had not chanced to pass that way. 
Finding his comrade lying on the ground, he lifted 
him upon his shoulders, and carried him as far as the 
first cottage, charity giving to one brave peasant that 
strength which the other had lost through remorse and 
fear. When the wretched man came to his senses he 
opened his eyes wildly. 

* The turkey ! ' murmured he. 

Nobody understood what he meant — and he confessed 
nothing. Perhaps he tried himself to believe that it had 
all been a dream, as wonderfiil dreams do happen some- 
times on the eve of Shrove Tuesday. But when he went 
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home he stormed at his family, and insisted that they too 
should hold their tongues. 

Pierre never became either a good husband or a good 
father. His family turned out ill, and soon left him. But 
the peasant had learnt at least one wholesome lesson: 
however great might be his distress, however much he 
might be tempted by the Broom-Bough, he never again 
laid a finger on the property of other people. If he ever 
longed to do so he always heard the formidable words 
ringing in his ears * Turkey! ' * Stolen !' * Go on ! go on I * 
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TELL you, Rire, young girls ought not to 
go to fetes/ said a woman whose voice 
and features were sharpened by severe pain. 
She lay in her bed, with its large-flowered Indian curtains 
drawn round her, suffering from an illness that seemed 
likely to carry her to her grave. Her daughter, who was 
sewing near the window, was lai^e, fair, and young, with 
open blue eyes and white teeth. She answered quite 
naturally to the name of Rire (Laughter), by which she 
was known everywhere instead of by her baptismal name 
of Zephirine. She was almost always laughing, but just 
now a dark cloud overshadowed her brow. She was out 
of humour, and the shrug of her shoulders betrayed her 
extreme dissatisfaction with something or other. 
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* The fete of La Saint Loup at Cr^vecoeur is the best 
for ten miles round. I do not see why I should not go 
like other people. If young girls do not go to fetes, there 
will soon be no febes at all' 

The mother was rather deaf, and could not hear her 
daughter's words, but she had no difficulty in interpreting 
her gestures. 

* You cannot go to the St. Loup,* said she, ' because 

I am ill, and a girl does not go to a fiSte without her 

mother.' 
This reflection rather shook Rire's confidence ; she 

hesitated, but soon answered, 

* If my godfather will take me, may I not go ? ' 

The invalid sighed ; she was tired, and wanted to go 
to sleep. She had brought up her daughter badly, and 
knew very well that if Rire was disappointed she would 
bang the doors, rattle the crocker}', let her scissors fall, 
and not permit her poor mother a minute's rest. 

* If your godfather would take charge of such a mad- 
cap,' sighed she. 

* He would like nothing better; ' and Rire started off 
her chair with such eagerness, that she upset it, and kissed 
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her mother in high good humour, by way of gratitude. 
* He always says that the fetes are not so pretty as they 
were when he was young, but he never misses one not- 
withstanding. I will go to the farm at supper-time 
this evening, and ask him to take me on his pony,' said 
the happy girl. And, laughing and talking, she jumped 
about the room, making the windows vibrate with every 
step, knocking her feet on the rough tile flooring, and 
never perceiving that her mother turned pale and put her 
hand on her heart with an expression of pain. And 
then Rire, glad to have gained her victory, and delighted 
with the prospect of the promised pleasure, went away to 
the garden, singing merrily. 

The invalid had lost all thought of the present time; 
half insensible from pain, she was unconsciously recalling 
the days when her husband was living and she was happy, 
strong, and good-looking, and when her sons were not 
with the army, and her Rire was quite a little girl from 
whom nobody had required more than to be healthy and 
merry. The poor mother sighed bitterly. She did not 
blame her daughter; on the contrary, if anyone made the 
least allusion to Rire's excessive love of pleasure, she 
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would eagerly defend her. * Youth must pass away/ she 
would say. But she felt sad and lonely when her child 
left her all day long to go away and amuse herself 
According to the custom of Normandy mothers, she had 
devoted herself entirely to her children ; but she had not 
made them comprehend that self-denial ought to awaken 
self-denial, and that parents as well as children equally 
owe obedience to a Divine Master. Rire went to church 
on Sunday, but she used to think all the time of the fete 
that would follow the mass, of her bonnet-ribbons, or her 
shoe-buckles, and never heard the priest's voice. All the 
young folks would gather round Rire ; but the parents 
would shake their heads and say, * She is a very pretty 
girl, but she will not make a good woman ; she is too 
giddy.' Many mothers sighed as they spoke thus ; for 
some of their daughters were not more steady, and very 
few as handsome as Rire. 

It was the morning of the St. Loup f<§te, and the 
narrow roads that led to the town of Cr^vecceur, generally 
so quiet and lonely, were crowded with peasants dressed 
in their best, with their red umbrellas in their hands, 
carefully picking their steps through the cart-ruts and the 
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pools of water. Notwithstanding the long drought, mud 
reigned supreme in each deep and shady path, which 
often became the bed of a little stream. The women 
pressed against the big hedges to avoid being splashed 
by the passing horses, carrying, perhaps, a rich grazier 
and his wife, or a cattle-dealer and his daughter, whose 
large cap, trimmed with lace and ribbons, rose above the 
broad-brimmed hat and embroidered blouse of her com- 
panion. Everybody was going to the fete, and nobody 
was happier than Rire. She had milked the cow, fed the 
fowls, prepared her mother's soup: everything that she 
thought her duty to do, she had done. But no more. 
Helping her mother for love did not enter her mind. 

At every plunge of the animal they rode, she threw her 
arms round the stout waist of her godfather, laughing at 
her own alarm, and chattering incessantly. The old 
farmer paid no more attention to her merry talk than to 
the songs of the birds in the hedges. But Rire chattered 
on just as much as ever. 

* Were you not frightened last night, godfather, when 
Tranquille came to say that the faiiy-buUs had come into 
the upper field ? ' 
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This time the old man turned round his face, softened 
by a smile. 

* Tranquille paid for the fright he gave me/ said he, 
calmly. * He made acquaintance with the handle of my 
whip.' 

* But, godfather,' insisted Rire, * if he really saw the 
bulls r 

The farmer laughed aloud as he said, * There is not a 
single ear broken in all the field. Mine is the finest 
wheat in the whole country — ^more than eighty bushels an 
acre, I will answer for it.' 

* Tranquille does not drink,' eagerly exclaimed Rire ; 
* his eyes could not deceive him.' 

The farmer looked at the young girl. 
'You really believe Tranquille?' said he. 
Rire coloured, but did not lower her eyes. 

* He has told me more than ten times over that he saw 
the bulls,' replied she in a low voice. 

* Where have you seen him to give him the opportunity 
of telling you this fact so many times ?' asked her god- 
father. 
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*Just now, after mass,* answered Eire, a little con- 
fused. 

* So he stopped under the yew-tree in the churchyard, 
to repeat his nonsense to you instead of going to church ? ' 
enquired the farmer. 

Rire gave a nod of assent 

Her godfather looked thoughtfully as he said slowly, 
* I do not regret having struck him — no. It will teach 
him to think before he speaks. But I do not say he has 
not seen the bulls. They are feiry bulls. My late father 
also saw them once in the same place. Only if Tran- 
quille had had as much sense as he, he would have 
thrown his stick after the last beast, and all the band 
would have been off as fast as possible, without so much 
as an ear of com bending its head. That was my late 
father's way ; no noise, no ftiss, did he make.' 

While the old man meditated thus upon the merits of 
his father, who had been in his grave more than thirty 
years, Rire repeated in a low tone, * If Tranquille saw the 
bulls, they must have been there for a certainty.' 

They were approaching Crfeveceeur, and every minute 
the crowd grew thicker. The young men sang louder ; 
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the girls, nearly all accompanied by their mothers, talked 
more merrily ; the sound of violins was already heard. 
The cries of the boys playing, the sound of the balls hitting 
against one another, and the rattle of the porcelain 
lotteries, grew more and more distinct ' 

Rire smiled in delighted anticipation of the pleasure 
that awaited her. 

* You will not go home till night, will you, godfather?' 
said the girl, coaxingly. 

The old farmer smiled. 

' That will depend on the quality of the brandy that 
the good Emault will have to give us,* muttered he. 
Rire jumped for joy on the pony's back. 

* The amiable Emault's brandy is always good,' said 
she, * and it pays no duty.' 

Her godfather smiled. He had sold many barrels of 
brandy to the publican without the exciseman touching a 
penny. At night, when it was quite dark, occasionally 
more than one horse might have been seen making its 
way along the deep road, and under the bundles of hay 
attached to both sides of the saddle might have been 
found those cans of brandy and of cider which were as 

L2 
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dear, and as fatal, to the Normans of a hundred years ago 
as to their descendants of the present day. 

The evening had come. Rire had danced all day, and 
had drawn in the lotteries conducted by the best young 
men in the town. She had eaten cake and green plums, 
and dipped her lips in a little glass of brandy. But her 
enjoyment had not been unmixed ; for the daughters of 
the cattle-dealer wore finer lace in their bonnets than 
hers ; Pulch^rie Lebourg, the niece of the great grazier of 
St. Marie, exhibited over her purple silk bodice a gold 
chain and cross, which glittered in Rire's dazzled eyes 
long after the young orphan was on her way to the dis- 
tant farm where she kept house for her uncle. 

Rire was tired, and not gay as she usually was ; and 
the smart repartee died on her lips. She began to think 
of her mother whom she had left so long alone, and a 
passionate desire to go home suddenly seized her. Rire 
always yielded to her first impulse, whether good or bad. 
This time a good impulse impelled her towards her 
mother; the young girl was eager to go. She called 
Tranquille, who was hovering about her, though kept from 
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coming near by the presence of people richer and better 
dressed than himself. 

* Will you go and see where my godfather is drinking, 
and if he is ready to have his pony saddled?' she said to 
him. 

When Tranquille returned, Rire had not gone back to 
dance ; she was sitting on a stone, leaning her head on 
her hand. 

' The master says that the good man's brandy is excel- 
lent, and that you may amuse yourself as long as you 
like. He is just now asleep, and will not waken very 
soon,' said Tranquille. 

The young serving-man did not say that he had tried 
to persuade the farmer to take Rire home, and that he 
had been rewarded by a volley of oaths. 

Rire did not reply ; she had bent her head dpwn, and 
her tears flowed between her fingers. 

It was dark at that time, and Tranquille did not per- 
ceive that she was crying, till a little sob betrayed her grief. 

'What is the matter?' cried he, eagerly. *Are you 
hurt ? Has anyone done you any harm ?' 
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Rire shrugged her shoulders. 

'Leave me alone, Tranquille,' said she, crossly. 'As 
if one did not cry sometimes without knowing why. 
Tell my godfather I am going home on foot by the cross 
road, directly.' 

Tranquille started. 

'Alone ! at night !' said he. ' That must not be ; I 
will go with you if you will allow me.* 

' That everybody may talk about it to-morrow 1* scorn- 
fully retorted the girl. 'Are you afraid that I may meet 
the fairy bulls in the upper field ?' 

Tranquille felt himself colour. 

*As I hope to go to Heaven there were more than a 
hundred in the com, running about like so many demons/ 
said he, twisting round his hand the leather thong of his 
stick. ' If I had had this I could have chased them 

away, and the master ' Tranquille again coloured ; 

he had not forgiven the old farmer for the beating he had 
given him. 

When he looked up again Rire was no longer sitting on 
the stone. She had disappeared, and was walking in the 
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dark, with her skirts tucked up and her umbrella in her 
hand, along the well-known road. 

* If my godfather is angry,' thought she, * so much the 
worse for him; why did he not take me home on his pony? * 

Rire advanced fearlessly; she only half believed the 
alarming stories she had been accustomed to hear ever 
since her childhood, and was not disturbed by fear of 
either goblin or fairy, or even of mysterious bulls. She 
did not listen to the night wind whistling in the branches 
of the trees, and paid no attention to the cries of the 
owls or the nibbling of the rabbits squatting in the hedges 
or scampering across the path. Once, however, she 
uttered a little scream when the moon, emerging from a 
cloud, showed her a black and yellow lizard gliding softly 
under the leaves of a trailing briar. The girl turned pale ; 
but she quickly recovered herself when she remembered 
that the death foretold by a meeting with a lizard was 
only inevitable when the encounter took place between 
noon and midnight, and Rire had lingered so long at the 
fete that the old clock had struck twelve before she had 
started on her road home. 
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She was now drawing near the upper field, the boun- 
dary of her godfather's land. The long golden lines of 
the com began to wave before her eyes, and she smiled 
at the idea of a troop of bulls turning into this rich crop. 
Suddenly she came in sight of the cluster of willows 
which stood out against the dark background of an old 
yew hedge, which was cut and trained carefully every 
year by the farmer s own hands, in memory of his grand- 
father, who was said to have planted it more than a 
hundred years before. 

'Here I am at the Fort,' said Rire to herself, *and 
once in the avenue it will be only a little quarter of an 
hour before I am at home. Let us hope Mademoiselle 
de Plunfort (a celebrated ghost of the neighbourhood) 
will not walk to-night' 

Just as she was thinking thus and quickening her 
steps to enter the long avenue of linden trees — the 
last remnant of those da)^ in which the farm close 
by had been a seignorial manor — she distinctly heard 
the hard and r^ular sound of a washerwoman's 
beetle. 

Rire turned pale, and for an instant her limbs trembled 
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under her ; then she advanced boldly, her eyes involun- 
tarily fixed on the fort. 

White figures appeared bending in the water, beetle 
now answered to beetle, and a woman of a large size 
moved up and down on the edge of the moat, as if direct- 
ing her servants. 

Rire walked with a convulsive step, and pressed her 
hands one against the other. * It is Mademoiselle de 
Plunfort and the night washerwomen ! * murmured she. 

The beetles of the washers had stopped; they had 
raised themselves up now, and were gliding noiselessly 
towards the young girl. The tallest woman. Mademoi- 
selle de Plunfort, who had sacrificed everything to her 
love of pleasure — the peace of her mother, and the love 
of her betrothed — and therefore was condemned to be a 
wandering ghost, washing for ever the linen that she had 
neglected in life— -appeared gliding along in spectral 
fashion, and looking just according to the stories current 
about her for so many years. She seized Rire's icy 
hand, and drew her into her funereal dance, while the 
other washerwomen formed a ring round them both; 
Rire, petrified by fear, could riot take a single step, but 
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the phantom seemed to bear her along without any effort 
on her own part She knew not where she was going — 
perhaps down, down into the bottomless pit — when all at 
once a friendly voice rang through the darkness. 

* Rire ! Rire !' cried Tranquille. Then raising his stick 
in the direction of the shadows, he called aloud, in a 
strangely firm tone, 

' In the name of the Holy Trinity let my betrothed 
pass.' 

The phantoms drew back, grew fainter, and then 
vanished in the darkness. Tranquille still advanced 
repeating the same words. Rire felt her hand loosed 
from^ the ghostly grasp. Through all her terror, and 
through the joy of her deliverance, she had been 
conscious of a new happiness at Tranquille's bold words, 
' Let my betrothed pass.' He had never yet asked her 
to marry him ; but he loved her, she knew ; she loved 
him also. 

An hour later Rire went home to her mother, who 
wept with fear and joy at the wonderful story she told. 
The two young people had taken a long time to come up 
the lime avenue, but during that walk they had setded 
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the fate of their lives. Rire knelt at the foot of her 
mother's bed, and allowed Tranquille to explain every- 
thing. As he ended, he bent towards her and said in a 
low tone, 

' If I had not followed you, Mademoiselle de Plunfort 
and her washerwoman would have made you dance while 
they were wringing their linen — dance until you were 
dead.' 

Rire cast a happy and malicious look on her affi- 
anced. * I did not see any linen,' she said, laughing. 

* But you were not sorry to see me,' insisted Tranquille. 
Rire threw herself into her mother's arms. 

When, two months after, Tranquille took his bride to 
the village church, her godfather stopped her as they 
were coming from mass. ' I have sent a fine cow to 
your house; I owe you something for the fright you had 
that night of St. Loup's fgte.' 

Rire laughed. *How fortunate the good man's 
brandy was so excellent. But for that I should perhaps 
not have known, even yet, that I loved Tranquille.' 

* And how did you know that he loved you? * asked 
the old farmer. 
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Rire looked at her husband and smiled. 

* One always doubts of some things,' answered she. 
But the lovers kept to themselves the story of the 

night washerwomen. 

The foolish young girl had become a sensible woman. 
She was as happy now to work as she had formerly been 
to go to fetes. 

Her mother did not recover her health, but she was 
no longer sad and lonely. She was rarely left alone 
now, except at the end of the day, when Tranquille re- 
turned from his work. Then he almost always found 
his wife waiting for him by the lime avenue. 

* Are you looking if the night washerwomen have left 
any of their linen behind?' he would ask her, with 
tender maliciousness. 

* No,' Rire would reply, with her old laugh. * I have 
looked for nothing since I found you.' 
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THE BANSHEE OF WHITE-GOAT GLEN, 

GREAT many hundred years ago, when 
O'Donnell was building the first castle of 
Donegal, the workmen, do what they 
would, could not make any progress with their work. 
On each night, after they had gone away home, every 
stone that they had built up during the day was pulled 
down and flung back upon the ground. Of course the 
first time that this happened they were very angry, for 
they thought that some mischievous people had come 
and destroyed their work ; and so the next night they 
chose two of their number to keep watch, and gave them 
the strictest orders that at the first sound of any one 
coming near the place they should raise an alarm : but 
when the rest of the men came back in the morning they 
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found the two whom they had left rubbing their eyes, 
and all the stones that had been built up so carefully 
yesterday thrown down once more, and strewed about 
upon the ground. 

As for the men themselves, they were quite bewildered 
and stupified, and could not tell anything that had hap- 
pened. *It must have been the fairies,' was all they 
could say, * for sure we watched with all our might until 
we fell asleep, and we wouldn't have fallen asleep at all, 
but such a heaviness came upon our eyes that, do what 
we would, we couldn't keep them open ; and it wasn't a 
natiural sleep, but just something like a swoon.' And 
indeed they looked so confused and strange that, though 
a few of their fellow-workmen laughed at them, the 
greater number thought it no laughing matter, but shook 
their heads and went to their work unwillingly, saying 
below their breath that no good would come of fighting 
against the fairies. 

However, they worked again all that day, and then 
once more when evening came they left two of their 
number to watch. The two who were left this time 
were big stout men, who were not afraid of anything. 
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either mortals or fairies, they said : so they armed them- 
selves with a pair of stout cudgels, and said good bye to 
their companions, and sat down side by side to pass the 
night. But once more, when morning came and the other 
workmen returned, for the third time they found the walls 
pulled down and the stones scattered all round upon the 
ground, and the two big men in the midst of them lying 
so sound asleep that they had to kick and cuff and shake 
them before they could get them to open their eyes and 
sit up. 

You may imagine how they looked when they did open 
their eyes at last. They sat staring round them Uke 
men who had lost their wits. ' We sat as wide awake as 
ever men were,' they said, as soon as they could speak, 
* and not a sound did we hear as the hour passed, till the 
dawn began to creep up behind the hills ; and then, all 
at once, a weight like lead began to press upon our 
eyelids, and we got up to shake it off, and we know 
nothing more, but we must have fallen down in a dead 
sleep. It's fairies' work or devils' work,' they said, and 
rose upon their feet trembling and scared. 

That day the overseer could hardly keep the men at 
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all at their labour. Some went away altogether, and the 
others moved about slowly and laid the stones with 
unwilling hands, speaking to one another, when they 
spoke at all, in whispers, and starting at each sound they 
heard. What was the good of going on building, they 
said to one another, when, as sure as night came, their 
work would be destroyed ? And why, too, should they 
anger the fairies at the bidding of any mortal man ? As 
the hours passed on they grew more and more surly, and 
the overseer began to feel that he had got a task to do 
which was too hard for him. 

* The master must see to it himself,' he said at last ; 
and so, before night returned, he went to O'Donnell and 
told him the strait that they were in. 

* It's more than flesh and blood that's fighting against 
us,' he said. 

' I don't believe in much that isn't flesh and blood,' 
replied O'Donnell, with a laugh. ' Your men have been 
stupid heavy-headed fellows. Fll take the watch to- 
night, and I think it will be the worse for any fairy that 
meddles with me.' 

When evening came, therefore, all the workmen went 
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home, many of them shaking their heads over the speech 
that they were told O'Donnell had made; and 0*Donnell 
prepared to keep his watch. 

It was a chill autumnal night, and the chieftain 
wrapped his cloak about hiln, and marched like a sentry 
round and round his walls. Hour passed after hour, 
and not a sound came to disturb him j the quiet little 
town soon went to sleep; the silence was broken by 
nothing but the sound of his own steps. Some time 
after midnight the moon rose, and made a pale cold 
light. 

O'Donnell paced steadily to and fro ; but he yawned 
portentously now and then, for he was getting very 
weary of his watch. * It's high time that some one were 
coming — man or devil,' he said to himself at last, ^ for 
this is dull work.' He gave another great yawn as he 
said these words, and then the very next moment his 
heart leapt almost to his lips ; for in the act of yawning 
he had turned himself round, and there, standing close 
before him as he turned, he saw a strange white misty 
shape. It was standing full in his path — a shadowy pale 
figure, with a shrouded face. 

M 
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O'Donnell was very brave, but for the moment he was 
taken aback. No sight of living man that might have 
met him, however suddenly, would have made the Wood 
run quicker in his veins, but this thing was not human ; 
it was something mysterious and indistinct; he almost 
thought, as he gazed at it, that he saw the moonlight 
shining through it, so little substance did it seem to 
have. 

* Who are you, and what are you doing here ? ' he 
asked in a firm voice, after only two or three seconds had 
passed. 

He spoke standing still, but with his hand stretched 
out to ward the thing off, for to his fancy it seemed to be 
coming closer to him. 

There was a moment's silence after he put his question, 
and then a low voice answered him, 

*What am / doing here? Rather, what are you 

doing here, O'Donnell ? ' it said. * What right have you 
to come and take my sons' ground and build your castle 

on it ? ' 

As soon as he heard this reply, O'Donnell burst out 
laughing 
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* And who may your sons be ? and how do they come 
to have a better right to the ground than I ? ' he asked. 
*' This ground is mine, and to him who desires it I give 
the lie to his teeth ! If you are your sons* messenger, go 
back to them and tell them that' 

* Alas, 0*Donnell, if I told them that I fear your life 
would be a short one,' the voice sorrowfully replied. 

It was such a sad plaintive voice that, hot with scorn 
as O'Donnell was becoming, it touched him and checked 
him in his anger, so that, instead of making a fierce 
answer, he answered almost gently. 

* My life will neither be the longer nor the shorter for 
your sons' anger, I guess,' he said 

The figure was standing only an arm's length from 
him, and yet, near to him as it was, it was so shrouded 
and indistinct that he could neither discern its features 
nor trace its shape. 

' But I ask again, who are you ? Are you spirit or 
woman?' O'Donnell suddenly said; and, though the 
blood tingled in his veins, he made a quick step forward, 
and tried to grasp the shadowy dress. But the figure 

M 2 
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only fell a little back, and his fingers closed on empty 
air. 

* I am one who has followed yonr family for genera- 
tions, and who would be a friend to you : you need know 
nothing more,' the voice said, after a monvent's silence. 
* Do what I bid you, and it will be well for you ; but 
reject my advice, and brave my sons, and not the 
destruction of your castle alone, but grief and misfortune 
will come upon you. I would save you from their wrath, 
O'Donnell. It is to warn and to save you that I have 

come.* 

* At least, then, good lady, tell me plainly the thing 

that you would have me do,' replied O'Donnell bluntly. 

He was a plain rough soldier, and the lady's interest 
in him (if lady she were), while it moved him a little, 
puzzled him greatly too. 

' I know of no help or advice that I need from living 
man or woman either ; but yet if you, who seem to be- 
long to some other place than earth, know aught con- 
cerning me that mortal cannot know — tell it to me, if 
it be your pleasure, and let me profit by it if I may. 
Though as for this ground belonging to your sons ' 
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said O' Donnell, with his blood at the thought beginning 
to grow hot again. 

' This ground has been my sons* for countless years,* 
the voice interrupted him gently. * Before an O'Donnell 
was ever bom they reigned here as kings. They are 
justly enraged with you because, without their permis^ 
sion, you are building your house upon this land, and 
they will throw down your work as long as you despise 
and defy them, though you should go on building for a 
hundred years. Therefore, O* Donnell, cease to defy 
them ; ' and the sweet voice grew plaintive and earnest 
* Acknowledge their sovereignty, and they will cease to 
trouble you. You are a strong man, and you are lord 
over other men like yourself; but my sons are kings of 
the earth, and the water, and the air.* 

* I never heard of them,* said O'Donnell shortly. ' If 
they are mortal men ' 

* But they are not mortal men,* interrupted the voice. 
Well, O'DonnelPs mouth was closed at this, and he 

did not well know what more to say. He was so proud 
that, rather than have pelded an inch to any man bom of 
woman, he would have perished on the spot ; but yield- 
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ing to men bom of women was a very different matter — 
even to O'Donnell's thinking — stiff-necked as he was — 
from yielding to invisible and spiritual powers. The 
one was a thing never to be done while life was left ; 
the other — well, the other was something to be con- 
sidered, at any rate. So O'Donnell began to consider 
it, and, as well as he could in his rather agitating position, 
to revolve the question in his mind. 

The figure of the white woman was standing still before 
him. He rubbed his eyes once to make sure that he 
had not fallen asleep, and that the whole thing was not 
a dream ; but when he opened them again she was still 
there, shadowy and pale, but yet an unmistakable 
presence fall before him, in his path. Who or what was 
she? Old tales that he had been familiar with as a 
child rose to his mind — ^ghostly Old legends — weird 
stories that he had laughed at since he had grown to 
be a man. Yet, what if there were truth in them? 
What if there were truth in that about the Banshee of 
the Aileen-a-more-ban*-»the White-goat Island — the 
haunted island in the White^goat Glen? People said 
that the goats who wandered in that glen were not earthly 
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goats at all; but spirits — the three sons of the Banshee 
Doona Saan. * Old foolish tales ! ' O'Donnell said to 
himself; and 3'^et-^what if the tales were true? 

* Lady/ he said suddenly, * tell me who you are. Are 
you Doona Saan ? ' 

* Why do you ask me ? ' she answered, after a moment's 
silence. 

* Because,' said O'Donnell boldly, * if you are Doona 
Saan you are a beautiful woman, and O'Donnell is not 
so unlike other men but that he will do more to please 
a fair face than a foul one. Show me your face, and if 
you are fair I will do your bidding.* 

The figure gave a sigh, and for a few moments did 
not speak ; and then something like shadowy arms 
began to move behind her veiL 

* I was fair enough once,' she said sadly ; * what I am 
now I do not know, but you may look at me if you will.' 

She parted her veil, and turned it back ; and the moon 
shone upon a face that was colourless as death, but yet 
beautiful as a dream — a shadowy, pale, motionless face, 
with dark sad eyes, that fixed themselves upon him, and 
made his heart beat fast 
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He drew a deep breath, and before he spoke a minute 
or more had passed. 

' Yes, you are very fair,* he said at last. * And now 
you have my promise ; therefore tell me what you would 
have me do.* 

* Come with me, then,' she said to him, and beckoning 
him to follow her, she glided forward. She led him 
through the sleeping town (for it was night yet, and no 
one was astir) out to the silent coimtry that was lying 
bathed in moonlight now, and on and on without a 
word, by the windings of the river £ske, until she brought 
him to the White-goat Glen. 

It was a ghostly walk, and as he followed at the 
banshee's side, in spite of the exercise O'DonnelVs 
blood ran somewhat cold. Was there treachery here? 
he thought to himself more than once. Did this woman 
only seem to be a phantom, and was she leading him on 
where some enemy lurked in wait for him ? He walked 
wearily, looking to right and left of him, with his hand 
upon the dagger at his side. 

But no one crossed them on their silent way, and when 
at length they reached the glen, the banshee paused. 
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' Now I can lead you no further/ she said. * You must 
go forward by yourself. Go boldly, and you will find 
my sons.' 

' But of what avail will that be to me, fair lady ? ' said 
O'Donnell, whose temper this long pilgrimage had rather 
ruffled than improved. ' By my life, though you brought 
me here, I have no business with your sons ! * 

* O'Donnell,' said the phantom, * you are a proud and 
stiff-necked man.' 

She said this, and then she paused a little, and after 
that pause she stretched out her hand. 

* Go forward,' she said again. * You have promised 
to do my bidding. For your own sake keep to your 
word.' 

Well, O'Donnell could not deny that he had promised 
to do what she told him, so he gulped down his pride as 
well as he could, and leaving the banshee's side strode 
forward into the glen. It was a deep ravine with a stream 
flowing through it, and at one part where the stream 
parted lay the little island that bore the name of the 
Aileen-a- more-ban — a lonely uninhabited place. No 
human habitation had ever been built there; only the 
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wild goats haunted it — the three sons, as the legend said, 
of Doona Saan. 

O'Donnell paced on into the darknesss, for little of the 
moon's light pierced into this deep hollow ; and, advanc- 
ing slowly, for the way was rough, after a time he saw a 
white shape moving near him ; then two— then three 
white shapes. They were the wild goats, wandering to 
and fro, and grazing on the heather at their feet. 

* Well, if these are spirits and kings of the elements, 
they enjoy their sovereignty after a singular fashion ! ' 
O'Donnell thought to himself ; and the blood came sud- 
denly to his cheek with shame at his own credulity ; and 
he despised himself so for the errand he had come upon, 
that if it had not been for his promise to the banshee he 
would have turned upon his heel and retraced his 
steps. 

But he had passed his word to her ; and, absurd as the 
whole business was, he said to himself that he would 
keep it ; so he took his stand, and cleared his throat, and 
lifted up his voice. 

* Spirits,* he said, * if you are spirits, be pleased to 
understand that I ask permission from you to build my 
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house in the spot I have selected. If you have the 
power to grant me what I ask, grant it, and give me your 
friendship.' 

He said these words, but no answer came to them ; 
nothing followed but a dead silence. As far as he could 
perceive in the gloom the white goats went on calmly 
grazing, taking no more notice of his speech than the 
most mundane of goats might do. * What a fool I am ! ' 
O'Donnell thought angrily again to himself; and now 
he was really on the point of turning back, when sud* 
denly he saw that one of the goats had come close to 
him. With noiseless steps the weird white creature came, 
and passed before him, and as it passed it bent its head, 
and the soft hair touched his hand. Then, each follow- 
ing the other, the two other goats drew near, and did the 
same, and passed on silently out of sight 

* Strange ! ' said O'Donnell, with a kind of ghostly 
shiver ; and then, when he had waited for a few moments 
longer, and nothing more ensued, at last he did turn 
round and retraced his steps. 

He thought that the banshee had vanished, but this 
was not so, for she met him again as soon as he regained 
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the point where she had parted from him, having appa- 
rently resolved not to depart until she had congratulated 
him on the accomplishment of his task. 

* You may build in safety now ! * she said to him at 
once, accosting him in quite a joyful tone. 

* Well, as for that, the safety of my building has yet to 
be learned,' O'Donnell bluntly replied, not feeling by 
any means so pleased with the business he had just 
concluded as the lady seemed to be. * The safety of my 
building has yet to be learned ; but at any rate I have 
done your bidding,' he said. 

* Yes, and you will not regret that you have done it,* 
she answered gently. *You will not regret it,' she 
repeated, in a sterner voice ; * though you do not believe 
what I tell you now that, because you have done it, 
happiness and prosperity will be yours.' 

She looked at him as she said this, and O'Donnell at 
her looks felt confused ; for indeed it was perfectly true 
that he did not believe that any special prosperity would 
come to him on account of this night's work, and yet it 
seemed as if it would be ungracious to tell the banshee 
so to her face. So for a moment or two he was silent. 
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and looked confused,- and then — for it suddenly appeared 
to him that the figure of the phantom was growing fainter, 
and his heart smote him that he should let her depart 
without one word of gratitude from him — ^all at once 
he put his hand out towards her, as if to arrest her 
vanishing, and — 

' Fair lady,' he said, ' if you are about to leave me, at 
least do not go before you take my thanks. It is true 
I hardly know as yet of what service you have been to 
me, but you have seemed to be my friend. If seeming 
has been truth, I offer you such gratitude as a man 
ought.' 

*And what is such gratitude worth?' the phantom 
sadly replied. * You do not believe in my friendship, 
O'Donnell. You are a man, and you are hard to con- 
vince, and your gratitude is an unwilling gift — so take it 
back. I will wait for a day when you shall give it more 
freely — for a day when, perhaps, you may have learnt 
what you owe to Doona Saan.' 

* Nay, but fair lady/ O'Donnell hurriedly began ; but 
all at once, before he could say more, the banshee 
vanished. The figure suddenly became formless, like a 
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white cloud, and seemed to rise ; then ahnost in a mo- 
ment more it had disappeared, as if it had melted into 
air, and O'Donnell was left alone, with his unspoken 
words upon his lips. 

An hour after sunrise, when the workmen came back, 
they found the chieftain at his post, and their yesterday's 
work untouched ; not a stone of the wall had become 
displaced. 

* Go on with your building now, and let me hear no 
more fools' stories,' O'Donnell said to them, sternly 
enough ; and then he went his way, and though many a 
whisper passed amongst them as to what had befallen 
him during those hours that he had kept watch, the real 
story of that night never became known to them. 

But from that time forward the men worked undis- 
turbed, and as days and weeks passed the castle walls 
rose higher and higher. * He must have beaten the 
devil that night, or made a compact with him,' the work- 
men began to say to one another ; and as time went on, 
and not only in the building of his castle, but in all else 
that O'Donnell undertook, did he seem in a strange way 
to prosper, then they shook their heads and said with 
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more and more decision, ' He must have made a compact 

with some spirit to befriend him, for good fortune flows 
in upon him like the waters of a stream.' 

But O'Donnell, you know, had made no compact with 
spirits either from above or below ; and if good fortune 
came fast upon him, it was to nothing that he himself had 
done that he was beholden for it. Yet he knew that 
from this time good fortune did come to him from every 
side, and often did he ponder in his mind whether in 
truth he owed his prosperity to the. friendship of Doona 
Saan. He had not much desire to owe it to her, for he 
was a rough, blunt kind of man, who loved the common 
practical things of the world, and cared to do his daily 
work (and it was rude enough work often in those old 
fighting days), and cared for little else ; but yet, whether 
it was with his will, or whether it was against his will, 
his prosperity, and the protecting nature of the banshee's 
ghostly care of him, soon became two facts from which 
he could not escape. For after his first meeting with her 
he saw her often \ he saw her whether he would or not \ 
he could not be abroad after nightfall without feeling 
almost a certainty that somewhere or other she would 
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cross his path, and never did she cross it but she had 
some good advice to give him, some warning to offer 
him, some help to tender to him. 

* In truth, good lady, you . take too great psdns about 
my business,* O'Donnell would occasionally say to her ; 
for he was a man of an impatient temper, and, kind 
though she was, her somewhat officious visitations had a 
tendency at times to irritate him. * You take too much 
trouble about my welfare. I am a rough man, and ac- 
customed to push my own way in the world.' But, 
though he would occasionally make some such ungracious 
speech as this to her, yet it produced but little effect 
upon her, so bent did she seem to be on serving him. 

It became on the whole to O'Donnell, as time went 
on, a rather embarrassing state of things ; for, to tell the 
truth, in the bottom of his heart he did not like banshees, 
and would rather by a great deal have had dealings with 
men and with women like himself — people who had warm 
blood in their veins — than with phantoms, however kind 
or fair ; and yet he was driven into having constant deal- 
ings with this ghostly woman, and the gratitude that she 
forced him to feel obliged him in a sort to submit to these 
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perpetual dealings. In fact, he could not do otherwise 
than submit to them, for she showed herself to be his 
friend in a hundred ways, and gave better advice to 
him than he had ever been given in all his life before. 
He might, therefore, well be grateful to her. And yet 
he was a blunt, practical sort of man, and in spite of all 
his gratitude her constant visits came in time to weary 
him. He grew tired of seeing her, and of receiving 
nightly counsel from her. She was wiser than he was 
by a great deal, and he perceived that clearly ; she was 
powerful, and served him faithfully ; she was true, and 
he was grateful to her ; but yet — he was a strong-willed 
man, and he did not love to be meddled with, either by 
spirits or by flesh and blood. 

* Have you learnt yet to trust the banshee's friend- 
ship ?' she would ask him sometimes, and with all honesty 
and earnestness he would answer her that he had. But 
still,, behind this answer, when he made it, there was 
always something more within his mind that he could not 
say because he was ashamed — for he had learnt indeed 
to trust the banshee, but he had learnt to grow tcrril>ly 
weary of her too. 

N 
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So time went on, until O'Donnell had been in his 
new house for about a year. It happened one evening 
at the year's end, as he was returning home, that, crossing 
a wood not far from the castle, he met an old man and 
his daughter, who stopped him, and prayed him to tell 
them where they were, for they were strangers and had 
lost their way. 

' You are far here from any house but mine,* O'Donnell 
answered them, when they told this story to him. ' If 
you are strangers you are welcome to the shelter of my 
roof, and to-morrow you will tell me where you want to 
go, and I will set you on your way.* 

So they went home with him very willingly. The next 
day, however, instead of continuing his journey, the old 
man professed himself to be so tired and footsore that 
any further travelling would greatly disagree with him. 

' If I might rest here for a day or two longer,* he began 
to say to 0*DonnelI. 

*Good sir,* CDonnell interrupted him, 'rest here 
while you please. The house is large enough to accom- 
modate a score of travellers. You and your daughter are 
welcome to all the shelter it can give.* 
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So upon this the old man said that he would stay 
thankfully ; and stay they did, not for a day or two only, 
but for week after week. 

He was a very feeble old man, and seemed to have 
little strength for journeying. ' If it had not been for 
your goodness, noble sir,' his daughter said to (yDonnell, 
* I think we should both have perished by the wayside.' 

This daughter of the old man was a very beautiful 
young damsel, with dark bright eyes, and silken ha/ir, and 
a figure as light and graceful as a young fawn. She was 
gay and merry, and she soon made herself wonderfully at 
home in O'DonnelPs house. She was so clever that 
there seemed to be nothing that she could not do. She 
knew all about household matters, and could chum 
better butter and bake better bread than ever had been 
churned or baked in the castle before. She could em- 
broider wonderful designs in tapestry, and tell stories 
over her work that forced you to listen to them whether 
you would or not, they were so strange and beautiful ; 
and then she could sing, so that they soon began to say 
about the house she could sing the heart out of men's 
breasts. And with all this she was so bright and cheery, 

N2 
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that she could make friends with everyone ; and if a cross 
word was said by anybody, she had a way of turning it 
into jest ; and if anyone were dull she seemed to know 
how to make him gay again ; and she had a pleasant 
face, and a soft voice, and a sweet enticing smile for 
everybody, man or woman, in the house. She had them 
for O'Donnell, just as she had for all the rest ; and if she 
sang most to him, and laughed and talked with him the 
most, that was scarcely to be laid to her charge, since he 
encouraged her to do it. He was her host, and she was 
only a poor maiden resting for a little while in his house. 
* Surely if I can give you pleasure for a few moments by 
singing you my poor songs, I should be but too glad to 
sing them,' she would sometimes say to him, lifting hef 
beautiful dark eyes up to his face. 

* So you have strangers in your house?* Doona Saan 
said to O'Donnell, on the first night that she saw him 
after the pair had established themselves in the castle. 

*Yes, there are strangers in the house,' O'Donnell 
replied ; and then he told her the manner in which he 
had mel the old man and his daughter, and how he had 
brought them home. * They will rest here for a day or 
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two/ he said, * for the old man is very weakly, and hardly 
fit to betake himself again to the road.' 

Upon this the banshee looked grave, and shook har 
head. 

* See that he does not rest too long, O'Donnell,' she 
said, in a warning voice. 

* Nay, he must rest While it suits him to do so,' 
O'Donnell quickly replied ; and then he began to talk of 
something else, for there was something in the banshee's 
tone that he did not like, and he felt conscious that he 
himself was not in a humour to be meddled with. 

On this occasion, therefore, nothing more was said 
between them about the old man and his daughter. But 
every time that the banshee saw O'Donnell she always 
met him with the same enquiry, *Are the strangers with 
you yet ?' until, after this question had been put to* him 
half-a-dozen times or more, at last he lost patience, and 
made a sharp answer to her. 

'Why do you go harping on in this way about the 
strangers ? Is my very house not my own ? Can I not 
so much as take a man and woman into it without your 
leave?' 
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Doona Saan made no answer, when he said this, for a 
few moments ; then she spoke in a sad low voice. 

*Alas ! O'Donnell, it would have been well for you 
and your house if you had never taken Ms man and 
woman into it. They will bring sore trouble on you if 
you do not let them go.' 

* I cannot turn two strangers from my door/ he 
answered, angrily, * let their staying bring upon me what 
it may.' 

He sp<Ae hotly, and almost fiercely, and would not 
listen to any further warning from her; and that day — 
because in this matter he would not endure her interfer- 
ence — he parted from her with sharp and bitter words ; 
and his wrath was so great against her for what she had 
said and for the advice that she had given him, that for 
days afterwards he never saw her again, but purposely 
avoided her, and gave himself up wholly to the delight of 
being with the stranger maiden, whose company had 
become by this time very sweet to the chieftain of the 
O'Donnells. 

This went on for some time, until at last a day came 
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when he was hurriedly returning home after night had 

fallen. Since his last interview with Doona Saan he had 

purposely abstained from being out of his own castle 

after dark ; but this evening he had been detained late, 

and the sun had long set and the stars had come out 

over the tops of Mount Erigal and Muckish before he 

turned his horse's head hiome. 

He was riding fast as he came near Donegal, for he 

felt a strong conviction that the banshee would be 

looking out for him, and would make an effort to stop 

him, and he said resolutely to himself that he would not 

be stopped ; so when he neared the castle he put spurs 

to his horse, and rode on rapidly. But, determined as 
he had been to ride straight home, his determination 

did not avail to carry him there ; for suddenly out of 

the darkness there stole a white cloudy thing, and stood 

in his horse's path. All at once the animal reared, and 

fell back almost on its haunches, trembling all over. 

* Stand bark, and let me get on ! ' cried O'Donnell, in 
a loud harsh voice. 

But the bmshee laid her hands upon the horse's bridle^ 
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and the beast stood motionless, rooted to the earth like a 
rock. 

* You are just at your castle gate, and you have no such 
pressing need to reach home. Pause a moment while I 
speak to you. Have you taken my warning, or despised 
it ? O'Donnell, have the strangers gone ? * 

* No, they have not gone ! * he answered fiercely. 

' Alas! you do not know what you are doing ! ' she 
cried, half sorrowfully, half angrily ; * obstinate and blind, 
you are rushing on your ruin. Once more, before it is 
too late, I warn you, O'Donnell, if you keep that stranger 
woman beneath your roof, you lose me. The banshee 
will leave you, and protect you and your house no more.' 

* Little loss that,' answered he, laughing scornfully, and 
struck his horse with his whip — but the animal only 
quivered, and did not move. 

O'Donnell set himself firm in his saddle, and raised his 
whip. 

' Doona Saan, you have been my tonnent ever since I 
saw you. I and my household want your interference no 
more. Begone from my castle gate — begone, or I will 
drive you hence ; ' and seeing the figure still in its place 
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at his horse's head, he struck at it once, twice — but the 
whip seemed to meet nothing save empty air. 

The third time he struck, adding therewith a great 
oath, there was heard a loud shriek — the banshee's cry — 
familiar in the history of the O'Donnells for years and 
years — and the figure vanished. The chieftain stood in 
the midnight moonlight before his solitary castle door. 

Next morning, a shepherd coming into the castle, de- 
clared that in the dim dawn he had seen a lady dressed 
in white, sitting, weeping and wringing her hands, on a rock 
in White-goat Glen ; and an hour after he had met 
the same lady going down the glen, still loudly lamenting, 
and driving before her three beautiful white goats. But 
when he spoke to her she never spoke to him; and when 
she came to a bend in the road, whence the castle could 
be seen, she turned and looked back; then, with a loud 
unearthly cry, she and her goats disappeared. 

— Disappeared for ever ! Doona Saan and her three 
sons from that day were neither seen nor heard more. 

O'Donnell married the stranger woman ; but she was 
a stranger ; and she did not understand either him or his ' 
kin - Irish kin, with the strong Irish feeling of blood and 
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the Strong dislike to everything foreign and different from 
itself. Consequently there were troubles enough within 
the castle, whilst without misfortune after misfortune 
came, following one another like waves of the sea. They 
beat him down, year after year, and made a shipwrecked 
man of him, the fierce young chieftain, who had once 
been so brave and bold. 

Sometimes he thought to himself, as he grew old, 
* Doona Saan was right after all' But he never mentioned 
her name. 

On the night of his death some looked for the white 
figure floating outside the castle window, and listened 
for the banshee's cry, as had been customary whenever 
an O'Donnell died. But nothing was heard or seen. In 
life and in death Doona Saan had forsaken him. 
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THE CASTLE IN THE LOUGH 

(A Legend of Donegal.) 

[ATHER/ little Dermot would say, ' tell me 
something more about the castle in the 
lough.' 

Dermot M*Swyne was a little lad, with blue soft eyes 
and bright fair hair. He was the only son of Brian, 
the chief of the M*Swynes, and people used sometimes 
to say scornfully that he was a poor puny son to come 
of such a father, for he was not big and burly, as a 
M'Swyne ought to be, but slim and fair, and like a girl. 
However, Brian M'Swyne loved his fair-haired boy, and 
would have given up most other pleasures in the world 
for the pleasure of having the little fellow by his side and 
listening to his prattHng voice. He was like his mother, 
those said who remembered the blue-eyed stranger whom 
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Brian M*Swyne had brought home ten years before as 
his wife to Doe Castle, in Donegal, and who had pined 
there for a few years and then died ; and perhaps it was 
for her sake that the child was so dear to the rough old 
chief. He was never tired of having the little lad beside 
him, and many a time he would carry him about and 
cradle him in his arms, and pass his big fingers through 
the boy's golden curls, and let the little hands play with 
his beard. 

Sitting together in the firelight on winter nights, while 
the peat fire was burning on the floor, and the wind, 
sweeping across Lough Eske, went wailing round the 
castle walls and sighing in the leafless trees, the boy 
would often get his father to tell him stories of the 
country side. There were many strange legends treasured 
up in the memories of all old inhabitants of the place, 
wild stories of enchantments, or of fairies, or banshees; 
and little Dermot would never tire of listening to these 
tales. Sometimes, when he had heard some only half- 
finished story, he would go dreaming on and on to himself 
about it, till he had woven an ending, or a dozen endings, 
to it in his own brain. 
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But of all the tales to which he used to listen there 

was one that perhaps, more than any other, he liked to 

hear — the story of the enchanted castle swallowed up 

by Lough Belshade. There, down beneath the waters of 

the dark lough, into which he had looked so often, 

was the castle standing still, its gates and towers and 

walls all perfect, just as it had stood upon the earth, the 

very fires still alight that had been burning on its hearths, 

and — more wonderful than all — the people who had been 

sunk in it, though fixed and motionless in their enchanted 

sleep, alive too. It was a wonder of wonders ; the 

child was never tired of thinking of it, and dreaming of 

the time in which the enchantment should be broken, 
and of the person who should break it; for, strangest of 

all, the story said that they must sleep until a M*Swyne 

should come and wake them. But what M*Swyne would 

do it? And how was it to be done? * Father,' little 

Dermot would say, 'tell me something more about the 

enchanted castle in the lough.' 

The legend ran thus. On the shores of the desolate 

lough there had once stood a great castle, where lived a 

beautiful maiden called Eileen. Her father was the chief- 
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tain of a clan, and she was his only child Many young 
lovers sought her, but she cared for none of them. At last 
there came to the castle a noble-looking knig^ht He had 
travelled from a fer country, he said, and he began soon 
to tell wonderful stories to Eileen of the beauty and the 
richness of that land of his ; how the skies there were always 
blue, and the sun always shone, and lords and ladies 
lived, not in rough stone-hewn castles like these, bat in 
palaces all bright with marbles and precious stones ; and 
how their lives were all a long delight, with music and 
dancing and all pleasant things. 

Eileen listened while he told these tales to her, till she 
began to long to see his country ; and her heart yearned 
for something brighter and better than the sombre life she 
led by the shores of the dark lough ; and so when, after 
a time, the knight one day told her that he loved her, 
she gave him her promise to go to his home with him and 

marry him. 

She was very contented for a little while after she had 
promised to be the knight's wife, and spent nearly all her 
time in talking to her lover, and in picturing to herself 
the new and beautiful things that she was going to see. 
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She was very happy on the whole ; though now and then, 
to tell the truth, as time went on, she began to be a 
little puzzled and surprised by certain things that the 
knight did, and certain odd habits that he had ; for, in 
fact, he had some very odd habits indeed ; and, charming 
and handsome as he was, conducted himself occasionally 
in really quite a singular way. 

For instance, it was a curious fact that he never could 
bear the sight of a dog, and if ever one came near him 
(and as there were a good many dogs about the castle it 
was quite impossible to keep them from coming near him 
now and then) he would set his teeth, and rise slowly 
from his seat and begin to make a low hissing noise, 
craning his neck forward, and swelling and rounding his 
back in such an extraordinary way that the first time 
Eileen saw him doing it she thought he was going to 
have a fit, and was quite alarmed. 

* Oh dear, I — I*m afraid youVe ill ? * she exclaimed, 
getting upon her feet and feeling very uneasy. 

*No, no, its only — its only — the dog,* gasped the 
knight, gripping his seat with both hands, as if it needed 
the greatest effort to keep himself stilL * Hiss — s — s — s ! 
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I've such a terrible dislike to dogs. It's — it's in my 
family,' said the poor young man; and he could not 
recover his composure at all till the little animal that had 
disturbed him was carried away. 

Then he had such a strange fashion of amusing himself 
in his own room where he slept. It was a spacious 
room, hung all round with arras ; and often, after all the 
household had gone to bed, those who slept nearest to 
the knight were awakened out of their sleep by the noise 
he made in running up and down, and here and there ; 
scudding about over the floor, and even — as far as could 
be guessed by the sounds — clambering up the walls, just 
as though, instead of being a gracious high-bred young 
gentleman, he had been the veriest tom-boy. 

* I fear, sir knight, you do not always rest easily in 
your apartment,' Eileen's old father said to him one 
morning after he had been making even more disturbance 
of this sort than usual. * We have rough ways here in 
the north, and perhaps the arrangement of your sleeping 
quarters is not exactly to your liking ? ' 

But the knight, when he began to say this, interrupted 
him hastily, and declared that he had never slept more. 
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comfortably in any room in his life, or more peacefully, 
he said ; he was seldom conscious of even so much as 
awakening once. Of course when he said this Eileen 
and her father could only open their eyes, and come to 
the conclusion that the poor young knight was a som- 
nambulist, and afflicted with the habit of running and 
leaping in his sleep. 

Again, too, out-of-doors, it was very odd how it 
affected him to hear the birds sing. Whenever they 
began their songs all sorts of nervous twitchings would 
come over him, and he would lick his lips, and make 
convulsive movements with his hands ; and his attention 
would become so distracted that he would quite lose the 
thread of his discourse if he were talking, or the thread 
of Eileen's, if she were talking to him. * It is because I 
enjoy hearing them so much,* he said once; and of 
course when he said so Eileen could only believe him ; 
yet she could not help wishing he would show his plea- 
sure in some other way than this curious one of setting 
his teeth and rolling his eyes, and looking much more 
as if he wanted to eat the birds than to listen to them. 

Still, in spite of these and a good many other pe- 

o 
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culiarities, the young knight was very charming and 
Eileen was very fond of him. They used to spend the 
happiest days together, wandering about the wild and 
beautiful country, often sitting for hours on the rocky 
shores of the dark lough, looking into the deep still water 
at their feet It was a wild, romantic, lonely place, shut 
out from the sunlight by great granite clifis, that tiirew 
their dark weird shadows over it 

* Do you know there is a prophecy that our castle 
shall stand one day here in the middle of the lough ? ' 
Eileen said, laughing, once. * I don't know how it is to 
be done, but we are to be planted somehow in the 
middle of the water. That is what the people say. I 
shouldn't like to live here then. How gloomy it would 
be to have those great shadows always over us ! * and 
the girl shivered a little, and stole her hand into lier 
lover's, and they began to talk about the far different 
place where she should live; his beautiful palace, fisur 
away in the sunny country beyond the sea. She was 
never weary of hearing about the new place and new 
life that she was going to, and all the beauty and happi- 
ness that were going to be hers. 
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So time went on, until at last the clay before the 
marriage-day came. Eileen had been showing her lover 
all her ornaments ; she had a great number of very 
precious ones, and to please him and amuse herself she 
had been putting them all on, loading herself with arm- 
lets and brax:elets and heavy chains of gold, such as the 
old Irish princesses used to wear, till she looked as 
gorgeous as a princess herself. 

It was a sunny summer day, and she sat thinking 
to herself * My married life will begin so soon now^ 
the new, beautiful, strange life — and I will wear these 
ornaments in the midst of it ; but, where everything else 
is so lovely, will he think me then as lovely as he does 
«ow ? ' 

Presently, she glanced up — ^with a little shyness and 
a little vanity, just to see if he was lookiiig at and 
thinking of her \ but as she lifted up her head, instead 
of finding that his eyes were resting on her, she found — 

Well, she found that the knight was certainly not 

thinking of her one bit. He was sitting staring fixedly 

at one comer of the apartment, with his lips working in 

tihe oddest fashion; twitching this way and that, and 

o2 
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parting and showing his teeth, while he was clawing with 
his hands the chair on which he sat 

* Dear me,* said Eileen rather sharply and pettishly, 

* what is the matter with you ? ' 

Eileen spoke pretty crossly; for, as she had on various 
previous occasions seen the knight conduct himself in 
this sort of way, her feeling was less of alarm at the sight 
of him than simply of annoyance that at this moment, 
when she herself had been thinking of him so tenderly, 
he could be giving his attention to any other thing. 

* What is the matter with you ? * she said, and she raised 
herself in her chair and turned round her head to see if 
ske could perceive anything worth looking at in that 
comer into which the knight was staring almost as if the 
eyes would leap out of his head. 

* Why, there's nothing there but a mouse 1 * she said 
contemptuously, when she had looked and listened for a 
moment, and heard only a little faint scratching behind 

the tapestry. 

* No, no, I believe not ; oh no, nothing but a mouse,' 

replied the knight hurriedly ; but still he did not take 
his eyes from the spot, and he moved from side to side 
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in his chair, and twitched his head from right to left, and 
looked altogether as if he hardly knew what he was 
about 

* And I am sure a mouse is a most harmless thing, 
said Eileen. 

* Harmless ? Oh ! delicious ! ' replied the knight, with 
so much unction that Eileen, in her turn, opened her 
eyes and stared. * Delicious ! quite delicious I * mur- 
mured the knight again 

But after a moment or two more, all at once he 
seemed to recollect himself, and made a great effort, and 
withdrew his eyes from the comer where the mouse was 
still making a little feeble scratching, and — 

* I mean, a — a most interesting animal,' he said. ' I 
have always felt with regard to mice * 

But just at this instant the mouse poked out his little 
head from beneath the tapestry, and the knight leapt to 
his feet as if he was shot 

*Hiss — s — s! skier — r — r\ hiss — s — s — s!' he cried; 
and — could Eileen believe her eyes ? — for one instant she 
saw the knight flash past her, and then there was 
nothing living in the room beside her but a great black 
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cat, clinging by his claws half way up the arras, and a 
little brown mouse between his teeth. 

Of course the only thing that Eileen could do was 
to faint ; and so she fainted, and it was six hours before 
she came to herself again. In the meantime nobody in 
the world knew what had happened; and when she 
opened her eyes and began to cry out about a terrible 
black cat, they all thought she had gone out of her 
mind. 

* My dear child, I assure you there is no such thing 
in the house as a black cat,' her father said uneasily to 
her, trying to soothe her in the best way he could. 

* Oh yes, he turned into a black cat,' cried Eileen. 

* IVAo turned into a black cat? * cried her father. 
' The knight did,' sobbed Eileen, 

And then the poor old father went out of the room, 
thinking that his daughter was going mad. 

* She is quite beside herself; she says that you are 
not a man, but a cat,' he said sorrowfully to the young 
knight, whom he met standing outside his daughter's 
room. * What in the world could have put such thoughts 
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into her head I Not a, thing will she talk about but black 
cats/ 

* Let me see her ; I will bring her to her right mind/ 
^aiid the knight. 

* I doubt it very much/ replied the chief; but as he 
did not know what else to do, he let him go into the 
room, and the knight went in softly, and closed the door, 
and went up to the couch on which Eileen lay. She 
lay with her eyes closed, and with all her gold chains 
still upon her neck and arms ; and the knight, because 
he trod softly, had come quite up to her side, before she 
knew that he was there. But the moment she opened 
her eyes and saw him, she gave such a scream that it quite 
made him leap ; and if he had not bolted the door every 
creature in the castle would have rushed into the room 
at the sound of it Fortunately for him, however, he Aad 
bolted the door, and as it was a very stout door, made 
of strong oak, Eileen might have screamed for an hour 
before any body could have burst it open. As soon, there- 
fore^ as the knight had recovered from the start she gave 
him, he quietly took a chair, and sat down by her side. 
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'Eileen,' he said, beginning to speak at once— for 
probably he felt that the matter he had come to mention 
was rather a painful and a delicate one, and the more 
quickly he could get over what he had to say the better 
— ' Eileen, you have unhappily to-day seen me under — 
ahem ! — ^under an unaccustomed shape * 

He had only got so far as this when Eileen gave 
another shriek, and covered her face with her hands. 

* I say,' repeated the knight, in a tone of some annoy- 
ance, and raising his voice, for Eileen was making such 
a noise that it was really necessary to speak pretty 
loudly ; * I say you have unfortunately seen me to-day 
under a shape that you were not prepared for, but I have 
come, my love, to assure you that the — the transformation 
— ^was purely accidental — a mere blunder of a moment — 
an occurrence that shall never be repeated in your sight. 
Look up to me again, Eileen, and do not let this eve of 
our marriage-day * 

But what the knight had got to say about the eve of 
their marriage day Eileen never heard, for as soon as he 
had reached these words she gave another shriek so loud 
that he jumped upon his seat 
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* Do you think that I will ever marry a black cat ? ' 
cried Eileen, fixing her eyes with a look of horror cwi his 
face. 

* Eileen, take care ! * exclaimed the knight sternly. 
* Take care how you anger me, or it will be the worse 
for you.' 

* The worse for me ! Do you think I am afraid of 
you ? ' said Eileen with her eyes all flashing; for she had a 
high enough spirit, and was not going to allow herself to 
be forced to marry a black cat, let the knight say what 
he would. She rose from her couch, and would have 
sprung to the ground, if all at once the knight had riot 
bent forward, and taken her by her hand. 

* Eileen,* said the knight, holding her fast, and looking 
into her face, * Eileen, will you be my wife ? ' 

' I would sooner die ! ' cried Eileen. 

* Eileen,' cried the knight passionately, * I love you I 
Do not break your promise to me. Forget what you 
have seen. I am a powerful magician. I will make you 
happy. I will give you all you want. Be my wife.' 

* Never ! ' cried Eileen. 

* Then you have sealed your fate I ' exclaimed the 
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knight fiercely; and suddenly he rose and extended 
his anns, and said some strange words that Eileen did 
not understand ; and all at once it appeared to her as if 
some thick white pall were spreading over her, and 
her eyelids began to close^ and involuntarily she sank 
back. 

Once more, but as if in a dream, she heard the knight's 
voice. 

* If you do not become xay wife/ he said, ' you shall 
never be the wife of any living man. The black cat 
can hold his own. Sleep here till another lover comes 
to woo you.' 

A mocking laugh rang through the room — ^and then 
Eileen heard no more. It seemed to her that her life 
was passing away, A strange feeling came to her, as if 
she were sinkmg through the air ; there was a sound in 
her ears of rushing water ; and then all recollection and 
all consciousness ceased. 

Some travellers, passing that evening by the lough, 

« 

gazed at the spot on which the castle had stood, and 
rubbed their eyes in wild surprise, for there was no 
castle there, but only a bare tract of desolate waste 
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ground. The prophecy had been fulfilled j the castle 
had been lifted up from its foundations and sunk in the 
waters of the lough. 

This was the story that Dennot used to listen to as 
he sat in his father's hall on winter nights — a wild old 
story, very strange, and sweet, too, as well as strange. 
For they were living still, the legend always said — ^the 
chief and his household, and beautiful Eileen ; not dead 
at all, but only sleeping an enchanted sleep, till some 
one of the M*Swynes should come and kill the black cat 
who guarded them, and set them free. Under those 
dark deep waters, asleep for three hundred years, lay 
Eileen, widi all her massive ornaments on her neck and 
arms, and in her red-gold Irish hair. How often did the 
boy think of her, and picture to himself the motionless 
face with its closed waiting eyes, and yearn to see it. 
Asleep there for three hundred years I His heart used 
to bum at the imagination. In all these centuries had 
no M'Swyne been found bold enough to find the black 
cat and kill him ? Could it be so hard a thing to kill 
a black cat? the little fellow thought. 
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* I'd kill him myself if only I had the chance,* he said 
one day ; and when he said that, his father laughed. 

' Ay, my lad, you might kill him if you had the chance 
— but how would you get the chance ? Do you think 
the great magician would be fool enough to leave his 
watch over the lough, and put himself in your way? 
Kill him ? Yes, we could any of us kill him if we could 
catch him ; but three hundred years have passed away, 
and nobody has ever caught him yet* 

* Well, I may do it some day, when I am grown a 
man/ Dermot said. 

So he went on dreaming over the old legend, and 
weaving out of his own brain an ending to it. What if 
it should be indeed his lot to awake Eileen from her 
enchanted sleep? He used to wander often by the 
shores of the dark little lough, and gaze into the 
shadowy waters. Many a time, too, he would sail across 
them, leaning down over his boat's side, to try in vain 
to catch some glimpse of the buried castle's walls or 
towers. Once or twice — it might have been mere fancy 
— but it seemed to him as if he saw some dark thing 
below the surface, and he would cry aloud — * The cat ! 
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I see the black cat ! ' But they only laughed at him 
when he returned home, and said this. * It was only a 
big fish at the bottom of the water, my boy,' his father 
would reply. 

When he was a boy he talked of this story often, and 
was never weary of asking questions concerning it ; but 
presently, as he grew older, he grew more reserved and 
shy, and when he spoke about Eileen the colour 
used to come into his cheek. *Why, boy, are you 
falling in love with her ? ' his father said to him one 
day. *Are there not unbewitched maidens enough to 
please you on the face of the earth, but you must take 
a fancy to a bewitched one, lying asleep at the bottom of 
the lough ? ' and he laughed aloud at him. After that 
day Dermot never spoke of Eileen in his father's hearing. 
But, although he ceased to speak of her, yet only the 
more did he think and dream about her, and the older 
he grew the less did he seem to care for any of those 
unbewitched maidens of whom his father had talked, 
and the only maiden of whom he thought with love 
and longing was this one who lay asleep in the enchanted 
castle in the lough. 
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So the years passed on, and in time Dennofs father 
died, and the young man became chieftain of his dan. 
He was straight and tall, with blue dear eyes, and a 
frank fair face. Some of the M'Swynes, who were a 
rough burly race, looked scornfully on him, and said 
that he was fitter to make love to ladies than to head men 
in a battle-field ; but they wronged him when they said 
that, for no braver soldier than Dermot had ever led 
their clan. He was both brave and gentle too, and 
courteous, and tender, and kind ; and as for being only 
fit to make love to ladies — why, making love to ladies 
was almost the only thing he never did. 

* Are you not going to bring home a wife to the old 
house, my son ? ' said his foster-mother, an old woman 
who had lived with him all her life. * Before I die I'd 
love to dandle a child of yours upon my knee.' 

But Dermot only shook his head. * My wife, I fear, 
will be hard to win. I may have to wait for her all my 
days.* And then, after a little while, when the old woman 
still went on talking to him, * How can I marry when 
my love has been asleep these three hundred years ?* 
This was the first time that he had spoken about 
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Eileen for many a day, and the old nurse had thought, 
like everybody else, that he had forgotten that old legend 
and all the foolish fancies of his y(Kith. 

She was sitting at her spinning-wheel, but she dropj^d 
the thread, and folded her hands sadly on her knees. 

* My son, why think on her that's as good as dead ? 
Even if you could win her, would you take a bewitched 
maiden to be your wife ?* 

It was a summer's day, and Dermot stood looking far 
away through the sunshine towards where, though he 
could not see it, the enchanted castle lay. He had stood 
in that same place a thousand times, looking towards it, 
dreaming over the old tale. 

For several minutes he made no answer to what the 
old woman had said ; then all at once he turned round 
to her. 

* Nurse,' he said, passionately, * 1 have adc^ed her for 
twenty years ! Ever since I first stood at your knees, 
and you told me of her, she has been the one love of ray 
heart. XTnless I can marry her I will never marry any 
woman in this world.' He came to the old woman's side, 
and, though he was a full grown man, he put his arms 
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about her neck. * Nurse, you have a keen woman's wit ; 
cannot you help me with it ?' he said. * I have wandered 
round the lough by day and night, and challenged the 
magician to come and try his power against me, but he 
does not hear me, or he will not come. How can I 
reach him through those dark cruel waters, and force him 
to come out of them and fight with me?' 

^ Foolish lad,' the old woman said. She was a wise 
old woman, but she believed as much as everybody else 
did in the legend of the castle in the lough. ' What has 
^^to gain that he need come up and fight with you?' 
' Do you think the black cat's such a fool as to heed your 
ranting and your challenging?* 

* But what else can I do ? ' 

The old woman took her thread into her hands again, 
and sat spinning for two or three minutes without 
answering a word. She was a sensible old woman, and 
it seemed to her a sad pity that a fine young man like 
her foster-son should waste his life in pining for the love 
of a maiden who had lain asleep and enchanted for three 
hundred years ! Yet the nurse loved him so dearly that 
she could not bear to cross him in anything, or to refiise 
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to do anything that he asked. So she sat spinning and 
thinking for a little while, and then said — 

' It was a mouse that made him show himself in his 
own shape first, and it's few mice he can be catching, I 
guess, down in the bottom of the lough. I'll tell you 
what I'll do. I'll give you halfa-dozen mice in a bag 
to-morrow, and you can let them loose when 5-ou get to 
the water-side, and see if that will bring him up.' 

Well, Dermot did not think very much of this plan ; 
but still, as he had asked the old woman to help him, he 
felt that he could not avoid taking her advice ; and so 
the next morning his nurse gave him a bag with half-a- 
dozen mice ' in it, and he carried it with him to the 
lough. But, alas ! as soon as ever he had opened the 
bag, all the six mice rushed away like lightning, and were 
out of sight in a moment. 

' That chance is soon ended,' Dermot said mournfully 
to himself; so he took back the empty bag to his nurse, 
and told her what had happened. 

' You goose, why didn't you let them out one by one ?' 
enquired she. * Sure they would run when you opened 
the bag. You should have made play with them.' 
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*To be sure, so I should; but I never thought of 
that I'll do better next time.' 

So next day the woman brought him the bag again, 
filled this time with fat rats, and he took it to the lough, 
and laid it down at the waterside, and opened the mouth 
of it just wide enough for one of the rats to put out his 
nose ; and then he sat and watched, and watched, letting 
the rats run away one by one ; but though he sat watch- 
ing for the whole day, not a sign did he ever see of the 
black cat. At last he came disconsolately home again, 
with the empty bag on his shoulder. 

*^ Never mind, my son, we'll try something else to- 
morrow,' said nurse, cheerfully. So next morning she 
brought him a fishirg-rod, and a large piece of toasted 
cheese. * Take this to the lough and bait your hook 
with it,' she said, * and see if the black cat won't come 
up and take a bite. All cats like cheese.' 

Dermot went immediately to the lough, baited his 
hook, and threw the line out into the water. After a 
few minutes his heart gave a great jump, for he felt a 
sudden pull at the line. He drew it in softly and 
cautiously ; but when he got it to the water's edge there 
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was nothing on his hook but a large flat fish — and the 
toasted cheese had all broken away and was gone. 

* What a foolisl\old woman to give me toasted cheese to 
put into water/ he said to himself; then he heaved a 
sigh, threw the fish into his bag, and once more went 
sadly away. 

* I daresay the villain of a cat has breakfasted nicely 
off the toasted cheese without the trouble of coming for 
it/ he said bitterly, when he got home. 

* Never mind ; we'll may be have better luck to- 
morrow,' replied the nurse. * I dreamt a dream, and in 
the dream I thought of something else to do.' 

So, early next morning, she brought a fat black pig. 

* What in the world am I to do with this?' said Dermot, 
sharply. 

' Ah, now, be easy, my dear,' said the old woman 
coaxingly. * Just take it down to the lough, and roast 
it there, and sure when the cat smells the fine smell of 
it he'll come up for a taste.' 

Now Dermot was getting rather tired of doing all 
these odd things ; and though he had readily gone to 
the lough with the mice and the rats and the toasted 

p2 
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cheese, yet he did not at all relish the notion of carrying 
a live pig across the country with him for two or three 
miles. However, he was very good-natured, and so, 
although he did not himself think that any good would 
come of it, after a little while he let his nurse persuade 
him to take the pig. The old woman tied a string 
about its leg, and he took it to the lough, and as soon as 
he got there he collected some sticks and peat together, 
and, building up a good big fire, set light to it. Then 
he killed the pig with his hunting-knife, and hung it 
up before the fire to roast. Presently a most savoury 
smell began to fill the air. 

Dermot withdrew a little way, sat down behind a 
jutting piece of rock, and watched, his eyes never leaving 
the smooth surface of the lough ; but minute after minute 
passed, and not the slightest movement stirred it. From 
time to time he made up his fire afresh, and turned his 
pig from side to side. The whole air around grew full 
of the smell of roasting meat, so savoury that, being 

hungry, it made Dermot's own mouth water ; but still — 
there lay the lough, quiet and smooth and undisturbed 
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as glass, with onl)- the dark shadows of the silent rocks 
lying across it. 

At last the pig was cooked and ready, and Dermot 
rose and drew it from the fire. 

* I may as well make my own dinner off it,' he thought 
sorrowfully to himself, * for nobody else will come to have 
a share of it.* So he took his knife and cut himself a 
juicy slice, and sat down again, concealing himself 
behind the rock, with his bow and arrow by his side, and 
had just lifted the first morsel to his lips, when — 

Down fell the untasted meat upon the ground, an.l 
his heart leapt to his lips, for surely something at last was 
stirring the water ! The oily surface had broken into 
circles ; there was a movement, a little splash, a sudden 
vision of something blacL A moment or two he sat 
breathlessly gazing : and then — was he asleep, or was he 
waking and really saw it ? — he saw above the water a black 
cat's head. Black head, black paws put out to swim, black 
back, black tail. 

Dermot took his bow up in his hand, and tried to fit 
an arrow to it ; but his hand shook, and for a few moments 
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he could not draw. Slowly the creature swam to the 
water's edge, and, reaching it, planted its feet upon the 
earth, and looked warily, with green watchful eye, all 
round ; then, shaking itself— and the water seemed to 
glide off its black fur as off a duck's back — it licked its 
lips, and, giving one great sweep into the air, it bounded 
forward to where the roasted pig was smoking on the 
ground. For a moment Dermot saw it, with its tail high 
in the air, and its tongue stretched out to lick the crack- 
ling ; and then, sharp and sure, whizz ! went an arrow 
from his bow; and the next moment, stretched flat upon 
the ground, after one great dismal howl, lay the man- 
cat, or cat-man, with an arrow in his heart. 

Dermot sprang to his feet, and rushing to the creature's 
side caught him by the throat ; but he was dead already : 
only the great,' wide-opened, green, fierce eye?, seemed 
to shoot out an almost human look of hatred and despair, 
before they closed for ever. The young chieftain took 
up the beast, looked at it, and with all his might flung 
it from him into the lough; then turning round, he 
stretched his arms out passionately. 

* Eileen ! Eileen ! * he cried aloud ; and as though that 
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word had broken the spell, all at once — oh, wonderful 
sight ! — the enchanted castle began to rise. Higher it 
rose, and higher ; one little tuiTet first ; then pinnacles 
and tower and roof; then strong stone walls; until, 
complete, it stood upon the surface of the lough, like a 
strange floating ship. And then, slowly and gently, 
it drifted to the shore, and, rising at the water's edge, 
glided a little through the air, and sank at 'last upon 
the earth, fixing itself firmly down once more where 
it had stood of old, as if its foundations never had 
been stirred through the whole of those three hundred 
years. 

With his heart beating fast, Dermot stood gazing as 
if he could never cease to gaze. It was a lovely 
summer day, and all the landscape round him was 
bathed in sunlight. The radiance shone all over the grey 
castle walls, and made each leaf on every tree a golden 
glory ; it shone on bright flowers blooming in the castle 
garden ; it shone on human figures that began to live 
and move. Breathless and motionless Dermot watched 
them. He was not close to them, but near enough to 
see them in their strange quaint dresses, passing to and 
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frOy like figures that had started from some painted 
pictm-e of a bygone age. The place grew full of them. 
They poured out from the castle gates ; they gathered 
into groups; they spread themselves abroad; they 
streamed out from the castle, right and left Did they 
know that they had been asleep ? Apparently not, for 
each man went on with his natural occupation, as if 
he had but paused over it a moment to take breath. 
A hum of voices filled the air ; Dermot heard strange 
accents almost like those of an unknown tongue, min- 
gled with the sound of laughter. Three hundred years 
had passed away, and yet they did not seem to know 
it; busily they went about their sports or labours— as 
calmly and unconsciously as if they never 1 ad been inter- 
rupted for an hour. 

And, in the midst of all, where was Eileen ? The 
young chieftain stood looking at the strange scene before 
him, with his heart beating high and fast. He had 
killed the cat ; he had broken the enchantment ; he had 
awakened the castle from its sleep; but what was to 
come next? Did the prophecy, which said that a" 
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M*Swyne should do this, say also that, for doing it, he 
should be given a reward ? 

Nay, it said nothing more. The rest was all a blank. 
But was there, then, to be no reward for him ? Dermot 
stood suddenly erect, and crushed down a certain faint- 
ness that had been rising in his heart. The prophecy, 
indeed, said nothing ; but he would car\'e out the rest 
of his destiny for himself. 

And so he carved it out. He went straight through 
the unknown people to the castle garden, and found — 
was it what he sought? He found a lady gathering 
flowers — a lady in a rich dress, with golden armlets, 
bracelets, and head-ornaments — such as are now only 
discovered in tombs. But she was not dead ; she was 
alive, and young. For she turned round, and after his 
life's patient waiting, Dermot saw Eileen's face. 

And then — what more ? Well, need I tell the rest ? 
What ending could the story have but one ? Of course 
he made her love him, and they married, and lived, and 
died. That was the whole. They were probably happy 
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— I do not know. You may see the little lough still in 
that wild country of Donegal, and the deep dark waters 
that hid the enchanted castle beneath them for so many 
years. As for the castle itself — that, I think, has crum- 
bled away ; and the whole story is only a story legend 
— one of the pretty, foolish legends of the old times. 
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beautiftilly printed at the Chiswick Press. With Initial Letters and 
Ornaments, and handsomely bound. 8s. 6d. 

• ** Jf wwks of a religious character are ever seasonable as gift-books, 

that time certainly is Christmas. Foremost among them we have " Christ 
in Song " bu Dr. Philip Schaff {Sampson Low), a complete and carefuUy 
selected •• Lyra Christologica," embracing the choicest hymns 07i the person 
and work of our Lord from all ages, denominations, and tongues. When 
we add that the sources whence its contents are taken are early Greek, 
Latin, and German hymns, that most of the modemones are from Engtish 
and American writers, and that the selection appears to be made with care 
and discretion, we have said enough to recommend it to most »f our 
readers." — Times . 
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THE HISTORY OF FRANCE, from the Earliest Times to the 
jeax 1789. Related for the Bisin^ Oeneration, by M. Onicot, Anthor 
of *' The History of the Civilisation of Europe,** &c., Translated from 
the French by Robert Black. M.A. With 100 fnll-pase EngraringB, 
and nomeroos smaller ones. Now publishing in 24 Two Bhilling Parts. 

[PaH 1, Oct 1. 

HISTORIC DEVICES, BADGES, AND WAR CRIES. By 

Mrs. Bary Palliser. With 140 Ulostrations, beantifally printed on 
the finest paper, square 8vo. cloth extra. [Shortly. 

THE BOOK OF PRESERVES; or, Receipts for Preparing 
and Presen'ing Meat, Fish salt and smoked, Temnes, Gelatines, Vege- 
tables, Fmits, Confitures, Syrups, Liqueurs de Famille, Petits Fours, 
Bonbons, &c., Sec, by Jules Gouffb, Head Cook of the Paris Jockey 
Club, and translated and adapted by his brother, Alphoksk Gouffk, 
Head Pastrycook to Her Majesty the Queen, translator and editor of 
'*The Royal Cookery Book." 1 vol. royal 8vo., containing upwards of 
500 Receipts and 34 Illustrations. [Shortfy. 

THE ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG NATURALIST. By 

LuciEN BiART, with 117 beautiful Illustrations on Wood. Edited and 
adapted by Parker Gillmore, author of " All Round the World," •« Gun, 
Rod, and Saddle," &c. Post 8vo., cloth extra, gilt edges. [SKortly. 

THE RED CROSS KNIGHT. Illustrated by J2 original 

Drawings, produced in facsimile. 

MARVELS OF GLASS-MAKING : its Description and His- 
tory. By A. Sauaay With 48 Illustrations on Wood, and 8 Autotype 
Copies of the best Examples of Roman, Venetian, and German Glass. 
Square demy 8to. handsomely bound, cloth extra, gilt edges, 12«. 6d, 

THE WONDERS OF ENGRAVING. By George Duplexsis. 
With 34 fine Woodcuts by P. Bellier, and 10 Autotypes illustrative of the 
various stages of the Art of Engraving from the earliest times. 1 vol. 
sq. 8vo. cloth elegant, gilt edges. [Just Heady. 

THE WONDERS OF PAINTING, embracing the Spanish, 
French, German, English, and Flemish Schools. By Louis viardot, 
author of "Italian Art." With numerous Photographic and Woodcut 
Illustrations, cloth elegant, gilt edges. [Just Ready. 

WONDERS OF ITALIAN ART. By Louis Viardot. Square 
demy 8vo., illustrated ,with Ten Autotype Reproductions of Celebrated 
Engravings, and Fifty Woodcuts. Handsomely bound, cloth extra, gilt 
edges, 12s. 6d. 

A DREAM BOOK. By E. V. B. Twelve Drawings in Pen and 
Pencil, or Sepia, by E. v. B. illustrator of" Story Without an End,"&c. 
reproduced in perfect Fac simile by the Autotype process, with Letter- 
press descriptions. Medium 4to. handsomely bound, gilt edges, Sl«. 6d. 

THE STORY WITHOUT AN END. From the German of 

Carov6. By Sarah Austin. Illustrated with Sixteen Original Water- 
Colour Drawings by E. V. B., printed in Fac-simile and numerous Illus- 
trations on wood. Small 4to. cloth extra, 12s. ; or in morocco, 21s. 

*^* Also a Large Paper Edition, with the Plates mounted (only 250 
eopies printed), morocco, ivory inlaid, Sis. 6d. 

" JNawhere wUl he^nd the Book of Nature more freshly and beautifully 
tpenedfor him than in ' The Story without an End^ of its kind one of the 
best that was ever written." — Quarterly Review. 
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Also, illoatxated by the same Artist. 

Child's Play. Printed in fac-simile from Water-Colour Drawings, Is. 6d. 
Tennyson's May Queen. Illustrated on Wood. Large Paper Edit. Is. 6d. 

ART IN THE MOUNTAINS, the Story of the Passion Play 
in Bavaria, printed on very fine toned paper. By Henry Blackburn, 
with upwards of 30 illustrations. Sq. 8vo. [Shortly. 

Normandy Picturesque; a New Artistic Book of Travel. By 
Henry Blackburn, Author of " Artists and Arabs," &c. Small demy 8vo. 
cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 16s. 

The Pyrenees ; 100 Illustrations by Gustave Dore, and a De- 
scription of Summer Life at French Watering Places By Henry Black- 
bum. Royal Svo. cloth, ISs. ; morocco, 25s. 

Peaks and Valleys of the Alps. From Water- Colour Drawings 
by Elijah Walton. Chromo-Lith^aphed by J. H. Lowes, with Des- 
criptive Text by the Rev. T. G. Bonney, M.A., F.G.S. Folio, half mo- 
rocco, with 21 large Plates. Or^nal subscription 8 guineas. A very 
limited edition only now issued. Price 6 guineas. 

The Seven Churches of Asia. The result of Two Years' Explo- 
ration of their Locality and Remains. By Mr. A. Svoboda. With 20 rail- 
page Photographs taken on the spot. Edited with a preface by the Rev. 
H. B. Tristram, F.L.S. 4to. cloth extra, price 2 guineas. 

Dlustrations of the Natural Order of Plants ; with Groups and 
Descriptions. By Elizabeth Twining. Splendidly illustrated in colours 
from nature. Reduced from the folio edition. 2 vols. Royal Svo. cloth 
extra, price 5 guineas. 

Choice Editions of Choice Books. New Editions. Illustrated by 
C. W. Cope, R. A., T. Creswick, R. A., Edward Duncan, Birket Foster, 
J. C. Horsley, A. R. A., Qeorge Hicks, R. Redgrave, R.A., C. Stonehouse, 
F. Tayler, George Thomas, H. J. Townshend, E. H. Wehnert, Har- 
rison Weir, &c. Crown Svo. cloth, 5s. each ; mor. 10s. 6d. 



Bloomfleld's Farmer's Boy. 
Campbell's Pleasures of Hope. 
Cunaall's Elizabethan PoeUy. 
Coleridge's Ancient Mariner. 
(Goldsmith's Deserted Village. 
Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. 
Qn,y'» Elegy in a Churchyard. 



Keat's Eve of St. Agnes. 
Milton's 1' Allegro. 
Rogers' Pleasures of Memory. 
Shakespeare's Songs and Sonnets 
Tennyson's May Queen. 
Weir's Poetry of Nature. 
Wordsworth's Pastoral Poems. 



Bishop Heber's Hymns. An Illustrated Edition, with upwards 
of one hundred Designs. Engraved in the first style of Art. Mew Edi- 
tion. Small 4to. price Is. 6d. ; morocco, 155. 

The Divine and Moral Son^s of Dr. Watts : a New and very 
choice Edition. Illustrated with One Hundred Woodcuts in the first 
style of Art, from Original Designs by Eminent Artists. Small 4to. 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. ; morocco, 15<. 

The Wood-Nymph : a Fairy Tale. By Hans Christian Ander- 
sen. Translated by Miss Plesner. With Illustrations by Simpson. 
Square cloth extra. 2s. 6d. 
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Christian Lyrics. Chiefly selected from Modem Authors. 138 
Poemi, ilfnttrated with npwarda of 160 Engravings, nnder the superin- 
tendence of J. D. Cooper. Small 4to. cloth extra, lOs. 6d. ; morocco, 21«. 

Artists and Arabs; or Sketching in Sunshine. Numerous 
IllttBtrations. Demy 8to. cloth. 10s. 6d. 

Also by the tame Author. 
TaATlLLiiro IK SPAiir, illastrated, 16«. or Cheaper Edition, 6«. 

Milton's Paradise Lost. With the original Steel Engravings of 
John Martin. Printed on large paper, royal 4to. handsomely bound, 
dl. ISa. 6d. ; morocco extra, 5^. 15s. 6d. 

Schiller's Lay of the Bell. Sir E. Bulwer Lytton's translation ; 
beautifully illustrated by forty-two wood Engravinjp, drawq, by Thomas 
Scott, and engraved by J. D. Cooper, after the Etchings by Betssch. 
Oblong 4to. cloth extra, 14s. ; morocco, 26s. 

Edgar A. Foe's Poems. Illustrated by Eminent Artists. Small 
4to. cloth extra, price 10s. M. 

The Book of Lace : comprising a History of the Fabric from the 
Earliest Period, with upwards of 100 Illustrations and coloured Designs, 
including some interesting Examples from the Leeds Exhibiton. By 
Mrs. Bury Palliser. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth extra. One Guinea. 

** One of the moat readable books of the season; permanently valuable^ 
alvoays interesting, often amusing, and not inferior in all the essentials of 
a gip. book." — Times. 

*• We take our leave of Mrs. Palliser with hearty thanks for her valu- 
able book; it contains a mass of curious knowledge, which she has accumu- 
lated and arranged with infinite grace and judgment. Not only has she 
ujritten an excellent history of the fabric stself but she throws a curious 
incidental light upon the social life and manners of each period. The 
illustrations are beautiful and appropriate." — ^Athensnm. 

The Royal Cookery Book. By Jules Gouffe, Chef de Cuisine 
of the Paris Jockey Club. Translated and adapted for English Use by 
Alphonse Gouffe, Head Pastrycook to Her Majesty the Queen. The 
Edition de Luxe, super- royal 8vo. Illustrated with Large Plates, beauti- 
fully printed in Colours, and 161 Woodcuts, cloth extra 21. 2s. House- 
hold Edition, without the Coloured Plates, 10s. %d. 

♦• By far the ablest and most complete work on cookery that has ever 
been submitted to the gastronomical world." — Pall Mall Ghizette. 

" Equal taste pervades all his work ; and the casual reader wUl err if 
he fancies that there is any real amount of waste and extravagance in the 
prepartion of his sumptuous dishes. Probably no E^lish manual ever 
respected economy so much." — Saturday Review. 

Victor Hugo's Toilers of the Sea. New Edition, with 60 graphic 
Illustrations by Chifflart, beautifully printed on toned paper. Square 
demy 8vo. cloth extra, 10«. 6d. ; and Cheap Edition, cloth limp, with 6 
Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 

The Bottom of the Sea. By M. Sonrel. Translated by Elihu 
Rich. Small Post 8ve. cloth extra, with numereus Illnstrations. 8s. 
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The Bayard Series. 

COHPBISING 

PLEASURE BOOKS OF LITERATURE PRODUCED IN THE 

CHOICEST STYLE, AS COMPANIONABLE VOLUMES 

AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

Prict 2s. M. each Volume^ complete m itself , printed at the Chiswick Press^ 
bofund by Bum^ flexible cloth extras gilt leaveSt with silk Headbands and 
Registers. 

THE STORY OP THE CHEVALIER BAYARD. Bj M. De BerTiUe. 
DE JOINVILLE'S ST. LOUIS, KING OP FRANCE. 
THE ESSAYS OP ABRAHAM COWLEY, including all his Prose Works. 
ABDALLAH; OR, THE FOUR LEAVES. By Edouard Labonllaye. 
TABLE-TALK AND OPINIONS OP NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 
VATHEK : AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. By William Beckford. 
THE KING AND THE COMMONS: a Selection of Cavalier and Puritan 

Song. Edited by Prof. Morley. 
WORDS OP WELLINGTON : Maxims and Opinions of the Great Duke. 
DR. JOHNSON'S RASSELAS, PRINCE OP ABYSSINIA. With Notes. 
HAZLITT'S ROUND TABLE With Biographical Introduction. 
THE RELIGIO MEDICI, HYDRIOTAPHIA, AND THE LETTER 

TO A FRIEND. By Sir Thomas Browne, Knt. 
BALLAD POETRY OF THE AFFECTIONS. By Robert Buchanan. 
COLERIDGE'S CHRISTABEL, and other Imaginative Poems. With 

Preface by Algernon C. Swinburne. 
LORD CHESTERFIELD'S LETTERS, SENTENCES AND MAXIMS. 

With Introduction by the Editor, and Essay on Chesterfield by M. De 

St. Benve, of the French Academy. 
ESSAYS IN MOSAIC. By Thos. Ballantyne. 

OTHER VOLUMES IN ACTIVE PROGRESS. 

A suitable Case containing 12 volumes, price Sis. dd.; or the Case separate, 

price 3s. 9d. 



EXTRACTS FROM LITERARY NOTICES. 

" The present series — taking its name from the openina volume, which con- 
tained a translation of the Knight without Fear and without Reproach — unll 
realbf, we think, fill a void in the shelves of all except the most complete 
Ehiglish libraries. These little square-shaped volumes contain, in a very 
manaaeable and pretty form, apreat many things not very easy of access 
elsewhere, and some things for the first time brought together." — Pall Mall 
Gazette. *' We have here two more volumes of the series appropriately 
called the * Bayard,* as they certainly are * sans reproche* Of convenient 
size, unth clear typography and tasteful binding, we know no other little 
volumes which make suchoood gift-books for persons of mature age.*' — Ex- 
aminer. " St. Louis ami his companions, as described by Joinviue, not only 
in their glistening armour, but in their every-day attire, are brought nearer 
to us, become intelligible to us, and teach us lessons of humamty which we 
can learn from men only, and not from saints and heroes. Here lies the 
real value of real history. It widens our minds and our hearts, and gives 
us that true knowledge of the world and of human nature in all its phases 
which but few can gain in the short span of their oton life, and in the nar- 
raw sphere of their friends and enemies. We can haraly imaame a better 
book for boys to rend or for men to ponder over.** — Times. " Boery one of 
the works included in this series is well worth possessing, and the whole wul 
make an admirable foundation for the library of a studious youth of 
polished and refined toftes."— IlloBtrated Times. 
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The Gentle Life Series. 

Printed in Elzevir, on Toned Paper, handsomely bound, forming 

suitable Volumes for Presents. 

Prtc€ 6«. eacA; or in calf extra, price 10<. 6cf. 

I. 

THE GENTLE LIFE. Essays in aid of the Formation of 
Cbmimcter of Qentlemen and Gtentletromen. Ninth Edition. 

•• His notion of a gentleman is of the noblest and truest order. The 
volume is a capital specimen of what may be done by honest reason, hiah 
feeling, and cultivated intellect. A little compendium of cheerpd phuo- 
sopky." ^J}tiX\j News. ** Deserves to be printed in letters of g6uL,and 
txrcmated in every house." — Chambers' Joarnal. 

II. 

ABOUT IN THE WORLD. Essays by the Author of " The 

Gentle Life." 

** Ris not easy to open it at any page vHthout finding some happy idea." 
— Morning Post. 

III. 

LIKE UNTO CHRIST. A new translation of the •* De Imita- 
tione Christi," nsnally ascribed to Thomas & Kempis. With a Vignette 
from an Original Drawing by Sir Thomas Lawrence. Second Edition. 

'• Evinces independent scholarship, a profound feeling for the original^ 
taut a minute attention to delicate shades of expression, which may weU 
make it acceptable even to those who can enjoy tne work without a trans- 
lator's aid. — Nonconformist. " Could not be presented in a more exquisite 
form, for a more sightly volume wcu never seen." — Illnstrated London 
News. 

IV. 

FAMILIAR WORDS. An Index Verborum, or Quotation 
Handbook. Affording an immediate Reference to Phrases and Sentences 
that hare become embedded in the English language. Second and en- 
larged Edition. 

•* Should be on every library table, by the side of * Soget^s Thesaurus.' " 
—Daily News. " 2/ie most extensive dictionary of quotation we have 
met untA."~ Notes and Qneries. ** Will add to the author's credit with 
aO, honest workers." — Examiner. 

V. 

ESSAYS BY MONTAIGNE. Edited, Compared, Revised, and 
Annotated by the Author of " The (Gentle Life." with Vignette Portrait. 
Second Edition. 

" We should be glad if any words of ours could help to bespeak a larae 
circulation for this handsome attractive book ; and who can refuse nig 
homage to the good-humoured industry of the editor."— Illnstrated Times. 

VI. 

THE COUNTESS OF PEMBROKE'S ARCADIA. Written 

by Sir Philip Sidney. Edited, with Notes, by the Author of" The Gentle 
Life." Dedicated, by permission, to the Earl of Derby. 7s. W. 

** All the best things in the Arcadia are retained intact in Mr. PriswOta 
edition, and even brought into preater prominence than in the original, by 
the curtailment of some of its inferior portions, cmd the ominnon of most of 
its eclogues and other metrical d^rmnons."— Examiner. 
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VII. 
THE GENTLE LIFE. Second Series. Third Edition. 

TTure is not a single thought in the volume that does not contribute in 
some measure to the formation of a true gentleman." — Daily News. 
" These charming collection of essays." — London Review. 

VIII. 

VARIA : Readings from Rare Books. Reprinted, by permis- 
sion, from the Saturday Review^ Spectator^ &c. 

" The books discussed in this volume are no less valuable than they are 
rarey but life is not long enough to allow a reader to wade through such 
thick folios^ and therefore the compiler is entitled to the gratitude of the 
public for hamng siftea their contents^ and thereby rendered their treasures 
available to the general reader." — Observer. 

IX. 

A CONCORDANCE OR VERBAL INDEX to the whole of 
Milton's Poetical Works. Comprisinff upwards of 20,000 References. 
By Charles D. Cleveland, LL.D. With Vignette Portrait of Milton. 

*«* Affords an immediate reference to any passage in any edition of 
Milton's Poems. 

** By the admirers of Milton the book will be highly appreciated^ but its 
chief value will^ if we mistake not^ beftmnd in the fact tfutt it is a compact 
word-book of the English language " — Record. **An inoaluable Index, 
which the publishers have done a public service in reprinting." — Notes and 
Queries. 

X. 
THE SILENT HOUR : Essays, Original and Selected. By 
the Author of " The Gentle Life." Second Edition. 

" Out of twenty Essays ^ve are from the Editor's pen, and he has se- 
lected the rest from the writings of Barrow, Baxter, Sherlock, Massillon, 

Latimer^ Sandys, Jeremy Taylor, Buskin, and Jzaak Walton 

The volume is avowedly meant '•for Sunday reading,' and those who have 
not access to the originals of areat authors may do worse on Sunday or 
any other afternoon, than fall back upon the * Suent Hour' and the golden 
u^ords of Jeremy Taylor and Massillon. All who possess the * Gentle Life' 
should mon this volume." — Standard. 

XI. 

ESSAYS ON ENGLISH WRITERS, for the Self-improve- 
ment of Students in English Literature. 

** The author has a distinct purpose and a proper and noble ambition t0 
win the young to the pure and noble study of our glorious English literature. 
The book is too good intrinsically not to commcmd a toide and increasing 
circulation, and its style is so pleasant and lively that it will find many 
readers among the educatai classes, as well ax among self-helpers. To cut 
{both men and women) who have neglected to read and study their native 
literature we would certainly suggest the volume before us as a fitting m- 
troduction*' — Examiner. 

XII. 
OTHER PEOPLE'S WINDOWS. By J. Hain Friswell. 

Second Edition. 

** The chapters are so lively in themselves, so mingled ufith shrewd view 
cf hitman nature, so ^l of illustrative anecdotes, that the reader cannot 
fail to be amused. Written with remarkable power and effect. * Other 
Fieopl^s Windows * is distinguished by original and keen observation of 
life, as well as by lively and versatile power of narration'' — Morning Post. 
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Latin Proverbs and Quotations, with Translations and Parallel 
Passatres, and a copious English Index. By Alfred Henderson. Fcap. 
4to., WO pp., price Ito. '^ 

" IJtebook is, ue should imagine, the best of the kind that has yet been 
issued from the press. '*— Exam iner. " We trust that many will be induced 
by the taste of good things that ue have given them to go to the book itself 
which is well worth jw««eMtiw."— Spectator. " A very handsome voltane 
in its typographical externals^ and a very useful companion to those wJWy 
when a quotation is aptly made, like to trace it to its source, to dwell en 
the minutia of its application, aiui to find it illustrated with choice parallel 
passages from Enalish and Latin authors. "—Times. * * A book well worth 
adding to one's /eflrary."— Saturday Review. 

Christendom, Sketched from History in the Light of Holy 
Scripture. By Charles Girdlestone, M.A., 3». 

Sermons by Henry Ward Beecher, selected from Published and 
Unpublished Discourses. 8vo., Ss. 6d. 

BIOGRAPHY, TRAVBL, AND ADVENTURE. 

HE Last of the Tasmanians: a History of the Black 
War in Van Dieman's Land. By James Bonwick, F.R.G.8., 
Fellow of the Ethnological Society, &c. &c. With numerous 
Illustrations, IQs. 

The Daily Life of the Tasmanians. By James Bonwick. Illus- 
trated, 12s. 6d. 

Curious Facts of Old Ct)lonial Days. By James Bonwick. 

small post 8vo. Cloth extra. 5s. 

The Autobiography and Reminiscences of John B.- Gough. 
8to. Cloth, I2s. 

Notes in England and Italy. By Mrs. Nathaniel Hawthorne 
(Widow of the Novelist). Crown Svo. cloth, 10*. 6d. 

The Bye- Ways of Europe. Visits by Unfrequented Routes to 

Remarkable Places. By Bayard Taylor, Author of '* Views Afoot.'* 
2 Tols. post 8vo- 16s. 

The Life of Madame Guyon. By Professor Upham. With 
Portrait. 4th edition, post 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

The Life of John James Audubon, the Naturalist, including his 
Romantic Adventures in the back woods of America, Correspondence 
with celebrated Europeans, &c. Edited, from materials supplied by his 
widow, by Robert Buchanan. 8vo. With portraits, price 15s. 

** A readable book, unth many interesting and some thrilling pages in 
it." — Athenaeum. " From first to last, the biography teems unth interesting 
adventures, with amusing or perilous incidents, with curious gossip, imUa 
picturesque description." — Daily News. 

Leopold the First, King of the Belgians; from unpublished 
documents, by Theodore Juste. Translated by Robert Black, M.A. 
Bound complete in one volume. With portraits. 16is. 

** A readable biography of the wise and good King Leopold is certain to 
be read in England." — Daily News. " A more important contribution to 
historical literature has not for a long while been furnished." — Bellas 
Messenger. ** Of great value to the J^tvre historian, and will interest 
politicians even now." — Sp^tator. " The subject is of interest, and the 
story is narrated unthaut excess of enthusiasm or depreciation. The trant' 
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lotion by Mr. Black is executed with correctness, yet not without a grace- 
ful ease. This end is not often attained in translations so nearly verbal as 
this; the book itself deserves to become popular in England." — Athenaeom. 

Remarkable Life and Discoveries of Sebastian Cabot, of Bristol, 
the Founder of Great Britain's Maritime Power, Discoverer of America 
and its First Colonizer. By J. F. Nicholls, City Librarian, Bristol. 
Square crown Svo. printed at the Chiswick Press, with Marginal Notes, 
&c. Price 7s. 6d. 

Our New Way Bound the World. Two Years of Travel by 
Charles Carleton Coffin. 8vo., with 100 Illustrations and Maps, 125. 

The Heart of the Continent By Fitz-Hugh Ludlow. With 
Illustrations. Svo. cloth, I4s. 

Seven Eventful Years in Paraguay, a Narrative of Personal 
Experience among the Paraguayans. By G. F. Masterman. 2nd 
Edition, with Map, 5s. 

The Life of Daniel Webster. By George Ticknor Curtis. 
2 vols. Svo. Qloth, 36s. 

Beminiscenoes of America in 1869. By Two Englishmen. 
Crown Svo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Two Years Before the Mast and Twenty- four Years After. An 
entirely New Edition of Mr. Dana's Narrative extended. With Notes 
and Revisions. Copyright Edition. Fcap. Svo. Ss. 

" It would be impertinence to praise so well known a book as Mr. Dana's^ 
but we may say that his added chapter to this edition is of very rare 
interest." — Spectator. ** Remember, it was an undergraduate of tiarvard 
University who served as a common seaman two years before the mast, and 
who wrote about the best sea book in the English language." — Mr. Charles 
Dickens, at the Dinner to the Oxford and Harvard Crews, Aug. 31. 

Plutarch's Lives. An entirely new Library Edition, carefully 
revised and corrected, with some Original Translations by the Editor. 
Edited by A. H. Clough, Esa. sometime Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, 
and late Professor of Englisn Language and Literature at University 
College. 5 vols. Svo. cloth. 3/. 3s. 

Social Life of the Chinese: a Daguerreotype of Daily Life in 
China. Condensed from the Work of the Rev. J. Doolittle, by the Rev. 
Paxtoa Hood. With above 100 Illustrations. Post Svo. price 8s. 6(2. 

The Open Polar Sea : a Narrative of a Voyage of Discovery 
towards the North Pole. By Dr. Isaac I. Hayes. An entirely new and 
cheaper edition. With Illustrations. Small post Svo. 6s. 

The Physical Geography of the Sea and its Meteorology ; or, the 
Economy of the Sea and its Adaptations, its Salts, its Waters, its Climates, 
its Inhabitants, and whatever tnere may be of general interest in its Com- 
mercial Uses or Industrial Pursuits. By Commander M. F. Maury, LL.D. 
New Edition. With Charts. Post Svo. cloth extra, price 6s. 

Captain Hall's Life with the Esquimaux. New and cheaper 
Edition, with Coloured Engraringrs and upwards of 100 Woodcuts. With 
a Map. Price 7s. 6d. cloth extra. Forming the cheapest and most popu- 
lar Edition of a work on Arctic life and Exploration ever published. 

Lost Amid the Fogs : Sketches of Life in Newfoundland, 
England's Ancient Colony. By Lieut.- Col. R. B. M'Crea, Royal 
Artillery. Svo. lOt. %d. 
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Christian Heroes in the Army and Navy. By Charles Bogers, 
LL.D. Author of '* Lyra Britannica." Crown 8to. Ss. 6d, 

The Black Country and its Green Border Land ; or, Expedi- 
tions and Explorations ronnd Birmingham, Wolverhampton, &e. B7 
Elihn Barritt. Second and cheaper edition, post 8to. 6s. 

A Walk from London to John O'Groats, and from London to 
the Land's End and Back. With Notes by the Way. By Elihn Bnrritt. 
Two vols, price 65. each, with Illustrations. 

The Lectures and Speeches of Elihu Burritt. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 6«. 

Notes on Tachts. By Edwin Brett. With Frontispiece drawn 
by John Brett, and engraved by J. D. Cooper. Fcap. clotn, 6s. 

A Day hy the Fire, an^ other Papers. By the late Leigh Hunt. 
Fcap. cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. 6d. 

A Thousand Miles in the Rob Boy Canoe, on Bivers and Lakes 
of Europe. Sixth edition, 2s. 6d. 

The Bob Boy on the Baltic. A Canoe Voyage in Norway, 
Sweden, &c. 5«. 

The Voyage Alone ; a Sail in the " Yawl, Rob Roy." By John 
M*G^egor. With Illustrations. Price bs. 

NEVr BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPIiE. 

ILD Life under the Equator. By Paul Du Chaillu, 
Author of " Discoveries in Equatorial Africa." With 40 
Original Illustrations, price 6s. 

" M. du ChaiUu's name will be a suMeient gvuiromtee for the interest of 

Wild Life under the Equator^ which he has narrated for young people in 

a very readable volume." — Times. " M. Du Chaillu proves a good umter 

for the young^ and he has skilfully utilized his experience fov their benefit.*' 

— Economist. 

Also by the same Author^ uniform. 

Stories of the Gorilla Country, 36 Illustrations. Price 6s. 

Lost in the Jungle. Numerous Illustrations. 6». 

Cast Away in the Cold. An Old Man's Story of a Young Man's 
Adventures. By the Author of " The Open Polar Bea." With Illus- 
trations. Small 8vo. cloth extra, price 6s. 

" The result is delightful. A story of adventure of the most telling 
local colour and detail, the most exciting danger ^ and ending with the most 
natural and effective escape. There is an air of veracity and reaUty 
about the taie which Capt. Hayes could scarcely help giving to an Arctic 
adventure of any kind. There is great vivacity and picturesqueness in 
the style, the iUustrations are admirable, and there is a novelty m the 
* dhiouement ' which greatly enhances the pleasure vMh which we lay the 
book dawn. This story of the two Arctic Crusoes vnll long remain one of 
the most powerful ofchiMren's stories^ as it assuredly deserves to be one 
of the mx>st popular." — Spectator. 

The Autobiography of a Small Boy. By the Author of *' School 
Days at Saxonhurst." Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

Also now ready. 
Alwyn Morton, his School and his Schoolfellows. 6s. 
Stanton Grange; or, Life at a Tutor's. By the Rev. C. J. Atkinson. 5s. 
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The Story of a Bad Boy — not a very Bad Boy. By Thomas 
Bailej Aldrich. With 30 Illustrations. Small post 8to. cloth, price bs. 

Lost; or, What Came of a Slip from Honour Bright. By Bev. 
J. C. Atkinson. Small post 8vo. with Illastrations, clotn extra, price bs. 

The Silver Skates; a Story of Holland Life. By Mrs. M. A. 
Dodge. Edited by W. H. Q. Kingston. Illustrated, cloth extra, Zs. 6d. 

Life amonest the North and South American Indians. By 
George Catlin. And Last Rambles amongst the Indians beyond the 
Rocky Mountains and the Andes. With numerous Illustrations by the 
Author. 2 vols, small post 8vo. bs. each, cloth extra. 

" An admirable book, full of useful information^ wrapt up in stories 
pecuHarlv adapted to rouse the inutgination and stimulate the curiosity of 
ooys and girls. To compare a book with *■ Robinson Crusoe,' and to say 
that it sustains such comparisony is to give it high praise indeed." — 
Athensum. 

The Voyage of the Constance ; a tale of the Polar Seas. By 
Mary Gillies. With 8 Illustrations by Charles Keene. Fcap. 3s. 6d 

Our Salt and Fresh Water Tutots ; a Story of that Good Old 
Time — Our School Days at the Cape. Edited by W. H. G. Kingston. 
With Illustrations, price 3s. 6d. 

" One of the best books of the kind that the season has given us. This 
little book is to be commenaed warmly." — Illustrated Times. 

The Boy's Own Book of Boats. A Description of every Craft 
tl^at sails upon the waters ; and how to Make, Rig, and Sail Model 
Boats, by W. H. G. Kingston, with numerous Illustrations by £. Weedon. 
Second edition, enlarged. Fcap. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
*' This well-written^ well-wrought book." — Athenaeum. 

Also by the same Author, 

Ernest Bracebridge : or. Boy's Own Book of Sports. Ss. dd. 
The Fire Ships. A Story of the Days of Lord Cochrane. 6s. 
The Cruise of the Frolic, os. 
Jack Buntline : the Life of a Sailor Boy. 2s. 

What are the Ptars ? a Treatise on Astronomy for the Young. 
By M. £. Storey Lyle. Fcap. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. Clotn, 
extra, gilt edges, ds. 6d. 

Phenomena and Laws of Heat : a Volume of Marvels of Science. 
By Achille Cazin. Translated and Edited by Elihu Rich. With 
numerous Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. price 5«. 

Also, uniform, same price. 

Marrels of Optics. By F. Marion. Edited and Translated by C. W. 
Qum. With 70 Illustrations. 55. 

Marvels of Thunder and Lightning. By De Fonrielle. Edited by Dr. 
Phipson. Full of Illustrations. 5s. 

Stories of the Great Prairie. From the Novels of J. F. Cooper. 
Illustrated. Price 5s. 

Also, uniform, same price. 
Stories of the Woods, from the Adventures of Leather-Stocking. 
Stories of the Sea, from Cooper's Naval Novels. 
The Voyage of the Constance. By Mary GKllies. 3«. 6d. 
The Swiss Family Robinson, and Sequel. In 1 vol. 3«. 6d. 
The Story Without an End. Translated by Sarah Austin. 2«. 9d. 
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Adventures on the Great Hontinff-Grounds of the World. From 
the Frence of Tictor Mennier. With additioDal matter, inclnding the 
Dnke of Edinburgh's Elephant Hunt, &e. With 22 EngraTings, 
price b*. 

** The book for all boys in whom the love of travel and adventure is 
ttrong. They will find here plenty to amuse them and much to instruct 
them Aefic^.— Timet. 

AUo^ lately published^ 

Qolden Hair; a Tale of the Pilgrim Fathers. By Sir Laaeelles Wrazall. 

Zs.ed, 
Black Panther : a Boy's AdTentnres amongst the Bed Skins. By the 

same Author. Ss. Od. 

Jacob and Joseph, and the Lesson of their Lives for the Toung. 
By Elihn Burritt, Anther of *' Old Borchell's Pockets, &c." Numerous 
Illustrations, price Zs. 6d. 

Also beautifully Illustrated : — 
Little Bird Red and Little Bird Blue. Coloured, bs. 
Snow- Flakes, and what they told the Children, (floured, fie. 
Child's Book of the Sagacity of Animals, bs. ; or coloured, Is. M» 
Child's Picture Fable Book. bs. ; or coloured, 7s. U. 
Child's Treasury of Story Books. 55. ; or coloured. Is. fid. 
The Nursery Playmate. 200 Pictures, bs. ; or coloured, 9s. 

Anecdotes of the Queen and Royal Family of England. Collected, 
arranged, and edited, for the more especial use of Colonial Readers, by 
J. GKeorge Hodgins, LL.B , F.R.Q.S., Deputy- Superintendent of Educa- 
tion for the Province of Ontario. With Illustrations. Price bs. 

Geography for my Children. By Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Author of " Uncle Tom's Cabin," &c. Arranged and Edited by an Eng- 
lish Lady, under the Direction of the Authoress. With upwards of Fifty 
Illustrations. Cloth extra, 4s. M. 

Child's Play. Blustrated with Sixteen Coloured Drawings by 
E. V. B., printed in fac-simile by W. Dickes' process, and ornamented 
with Initial Letters. New edition, with India paper tints, royal 8vo. 
cloth extra, bevelled cloth, 7s. 6at. The Original Edition of this work 
was published at One Guinea. 

Great Fun and More Fun for our Little Friends. By Harriet 
Myrtle. With Edward Wehnert's Pictures. 2 vols, each bs, 

BEIaLES LBTTRES, FICTION, &c. 

LD Town Folks. By the Author of ** Uncle Tom's 
Cabin." New and Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece by 
Sidney P. Hall. Small post 8vo. cloth. Gs. 

•* This story must m^ike its way, as it is easy to predict it unH, by its in- 
trinsic merits." — Times. ".4 novel of great power and beauty , and some- 
thing more than a mere novel — we mean that it is worth thoughtful 
people's reading. . . Jt is a finished literary work, and wiU well repay the 
reading." — Literary Churchman. 

Daisy Nichol. By Lady Hardy. 3 vols. [Shortly. 

Hitherto : a Story of Yesterday. By the Author of " The Gay- 
worthys," &c. Second edition, 1 vol. fcap. [Shortly. 
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Loma Doone. A Bomance of Exmoor. By B. D. Blackmore. 
New edition, one rolnme, with frontispiece, price 6s. [Just ready. 

" Continually reminds us of the best of Scott's novels. — Spectator. 

Dayid Gray ; and other Essays, chiefly on Poetry. By Robert 
Buchanan. In one toI. fcap. 8to. price 6s. 

The Book of the Sonnet; being Selections, with an Essay on 
Sonnets and Sonneteers. By the late Leigh Hunt. Edited, from the 
original MS. with Additions, bj S. Adams Lee. 2 toIs. price 18^. 

Lyra Sacra Americana: Gems of American Poetry, selected 
with Notes and Bic^aphical Sketches byC. D. Cleveland, D.D., Author 
of the ** Milton Concordance." 18mo., cloth, gilt edges. Fiice is. 6d. 

Poems of the Inner Life. Selected chiefly from modern Authors, 
by permission. Small post Svo. 6s. j gilt ed!ges, 6s. 6d. 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. By Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, LL.D. Popular Edition, Is. Illustrated Edition, choicely 
printed, cloth extra, 6s. 

The Professor at the Breakfast Table. By Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Author of "The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table." Cheap Edition, 
fcap. Zs. 6d. 

Bee-keeping. By " The Times " Bee-master. Small post Svo. 
numerous illustrations, cloth, 6s. 

The Blackbird of Baden, and Other Stories. By Robert 
Black, M.A. Price 6s. 

Camp and Fireside Stories, and Hospital Sketches. By L. M. 
Alcott. Fcap. Svo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

Struggles and Triumphs, or Forty Years Recollection of P. T. 
Barnum, written by himself, with numerous Characteristic Illustra- 
tions. Price 2s. 6d. 

Queer Little People. By the Author of " Uncle Tom's Cabin.'* 
Fcap. Is. Also by the same Author. 
The Little Foxes that Spoil the Grapes, Is. 
House and Home Papers, Is. 

The Pearl of Orr's Island, Illustrated by Gilbert, 5*. 
The Minister's Wooing. Illustrated by Phiz, 5s. 

New and Cheaper Edition of " A Mere Story." By the Author 
of " Lady Grace," " Twice Lost," &c. Third Edition, fcap. 8ro. with 
Frontispiece by Sidney Hall. 6s. 

" A story that we strongly recommend our readers to procure. . . . Alto- 
gether it is a very pleasant little book, sparkling and original, which no one 
will read without a good deal of enjoyment. ^^ — Guardian. 

Silken Cords and Iron Fetters. By Maud Jeanne Franc. Small 
post 8vo., 5s. Also, by the same Author. 
Marian ; or, the Light of Some One's Home. 
Emily's Choice : an Australian Tale. 5s. 
Vermont Vale : or, Home Pictures in Australia. 6s. 
Minnie's Mission, a Temperance Story. 4s. 

Low's Minion Series of Popular Books. Is. each : — 
The Gates Ajar. (The original English Edition.) 
Who is He ? 
The Little Preacher. 
The Boy Missionary. 
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The Storjr of Four Little Women : Me^, Joe, Beth, and Amy. 
By Lonisa M. Alcott. Both Series complete in 1 volume. lOmo, cloth, 
gilt edges. 3». M. 

** A bright^ eheerfulf healthy story — with a ixnae of thoughtful gravity 
about it which reminds one of John Bunyan, Meg going to VanUy Fear 
is a chapter u^Tttten uHth great cleverness and a pleasant humour." — 
OuAJrdian. 

Alsot Entertaining Stories for Young Ladies^ 3s. dd. each^ clotht gilt edges. 

An Old-fashioned Oirl. fij L. M. Alcott. 

Helen Felton's Qaestion : a Book for GKrls. Bj Agnes Wylde. 

Faith Gartney's Girlhood. By Mrs. D. T. Whitney. Seventh thoosand. 

The Qayworthys. By the same Author. Ihird Edition. 

A Hummer in Leslie Ghtldthwaite's Life. By the same Author. 

The MasQue at Lndlow. By the Author of " Mary Powell." 

Miss Biday Frobisher : a Salt Water Story. By the same Anther. 

SeWaggio ; a Story of Italy. By the same Author. New Edition. 

The Journal of a Waiting Gentlewoman. By a new Author. New Edition . 

The Shady Side and the Sunny Side. Two Tales of New England. 

Tauchnitz's English Editions of German Authors. Each volume 
cloth flexible, 2s. ; or sewed. Is. 6<2. The following are now ready : — 

1. On the Heights. By B. Auerbach. 3 vols, 
a. In the Year '13. By Friti Beuter. 1 vol. 
a. Fanst. By Goethe. 1 vol. 
4. Undine, and other Tales. By Fonque. 1 vol. 
6 L'Arrabiata. By Paul Heyse. 1 vol. 

6. The Princess, and other Tales. By Heinrich Zschokke. I vol. 

7. Lessing's Nathan the Wise. 

8. Hacklander's Behind the Counter, translated by Mary Howitt. 

9. Three Tales. By W. Hauff. 

10. Joachim V. Kamern ' Diary of a Poor Young Lady. By M. Nathusius. 

11. Poems by Ferdinand Freiligrath. Edited by his daughter. 

12. Gabriel. From the German of Paul Heyse. By Arthur Milman. 

13. The Dead Lake, and other Tales. By P. Heyse. 

14. Through Night to Light, by Gutzkow. 

Low's Copyright Cheap Editions of American Authors, com- 
prising Popular Works, reprinted by arrangement with their Authors : — 

1. Haunted Hearts. By the Author of " The Lamplighter." 

2. The Guardian Angel. By " The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table." 

3. The Minister's Wooing. By the Author of " Uncle Tom's Cabin." 

4. Views Afoot. By Bayard Taylor. 

5. Kathrina, Her Life and Mine. By J. G. Holland. 

6. Hans Brinker ; or. Life in Holland. By Mrs. Dodge. 

7. Men. Women, and Ghosts. By Miss Phelps. 

8. Society and Solitude. By Ralph Walde Emerson. 

9. Hedged In. By Elizabeth Phelps. 

10. An Old-fashioned Girl. By Louisa M. Alcott. 
Each volume complete in itself, price Is. 6(/. enamelled flexible cover, 
25. cloth. 
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